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THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


DECEMBER, 1793 


FRENCH KING AND QUEEN EXECUTED 


Russia and Prussia Again Divide Poland 


Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette Victims 
of the Revolution 


When the King and Queen were 
overtaken in their fight at Varennes, 
and placed under arrest, Louis ex- 
claimed, “There is no longer a King 
of France.” Figuratively true, but in 
reality not. Now it is a fact. By a vote 
of 387 against 334 Louis was sen- 
tenced to death on January 17th, and 
executed on the 2ist. He approached 
his death with dignity and courage. 
His last words were: “People, I die 
innocent.” Then to his executioners, 
“Sirs, | am innocent of that of which 
I am accused, I hope my blood will 
consolidate the happiness of al 
Frenchmen.” 

Marie Antoinette was already con- 
demned before her trial began on Oc- 
tober 16th. Many charges were 
brought against her: some true—some 
false. Forged letters were produced as 
evidence of her guilt. She was con- 


demned and executed the same day. |. 


Her dignified bearing was maintained 
to the last. As she stepped upon the 
scaffold, she accidentally hit a person 
standing by; graciously she pardoned 
herself 

The Republic is here in fact now, 
but—the Terror is not over. 
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Marie Antoinette 
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MRS. BONAPARTE FLEES 
FROM CORSICA 


When France took possession of 
Corsica, one of the natives, Paoli by 
name, was sent into exile by the 
French on account of some charges 
brought against him Now he has re- 
turned, and is making hasty ra- 
tions 4 surrender the island fo ¢ 

lish. 
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UNITED STATES 
DECLARES ITS 
NEUTRALITY 


President George Washington of 
the United States has issued a proc- 
lamation of neutrality in the war be- 
tween France and England. By so do- 
ing he has stirred up a veritable hor- 
net's nest. Mr. Thomas Jefferson is so 

ced because his government did 
with France that he has 


Austria Tricked into Taking 
No Part 


The French people stirred up more 
than they thought when they started 
their Revolution. Poland has caught 
the spirit, too, and has succeeded in 
getting for herself constitutional gov- 
ernment. have modeled their 
Constitution after that of France, hav- 
ing a Cabinet and Parliament, liberal 
suffrage, religious freedom, civil 

ity, and an improved condition 
of the serfs. They have been makin 
a desperate attempt to get into onde 
good condition that they can prevent 
their neighbors from helping them- 
selves to their territory as they did in 
1772. But just what might be expected 
is happening: Russia and Prussia have 
no intention of seeing Poland reform 
herself like France. Presto! Catherine 
Il is — all the territory of Po- 
land east of longitude 44° and Fred- 
erick William II is appropriating Po- 
sen, the western part of Poland with 
Danzig, and Thorn. 

By promising Austria that they 
would use their influence to get an 
a of Bavaria for her Austrian 
Netherlands, they bribed her to stay 
out of this Second Partition of Po- 
land. It will only be a matter of time 
until the nations will divide again, 
Poland will disappear from the map. 
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The Relation of the United States 
to the Sino-Japanese Dispute 


By Proressor Henry Nosie SHERWOOD 
University of Louisville 


If you ask your neighbor what position our gov- 
ernment should take in the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict he may say, “Why should we have anything to 
do with this issue? It is a question for China and 
Japan to settle. These countries are on the other 
side of the world. Their people belong to another 
race, speak another language, and for the most part 
worship another god. We have too many difficult 
matters of our own to bother with this problem in 
the Far East.” 

Neighbors of this type forget that several mil- 
lions of dollars are contributed annually by re- 
ligious groups to sustain missionary activities in 
this area. These organizations have already in- 
vested $8,000,000 in Japan and $43,000,000 in 
China. The plant of one Chinese university (Yench- 
ing) is valued at $1,998,000. Its endowment is over 
$2,000,000. By 1925, 4,243 American schools had 
been established in China, with an enrollment of 
157,066. Last year 4,710 students were enrolled 
in the eighteen American institutions of higher 
learning in China. No one can put a correct evalua- 
tion on the influences of educational institutions in 
the extension of western ideas of life in the Far 
Kast. It is probably true that the influence coming 
from the schools established by Americans excels 
that emanating from educational institutions es- 
tablished by the citizens of other countries. 

Neighbors who think we should be indifferent to 
the problems of the Far East also forget that thou- 
sands of students come from that area to study in 
our own schools. At this time there are 1,187 Jap- 
anese and 1,242 Chinese students. An American 
observer of Chinese affairs asserts that from the 
ranks of Chinese students who have studied in 
American schools have come “some of the most 
vigorous leaders in the movement to unify and 
nationalize China, and relieve it of foreign domina- 
tion by placing it in line with the progressive coun- 


tries of the West. Six of the ten members of the pre- 
sent Chinese Cabinet are graduates of American 
Colleges. The Chinese graduates of our own colleges 
and of the American institutions established in 
China have, indeed, provided the new China with 
many of its ablest administrators, and its educa- 
tional, industrial, and commercial leaders. 

The impact of American civilization on that of 
the Far East through the establishment of educa- 
tional and religious institutions within that area, 
and through the enrollment of Chinese and Japanese 
students in our schools, has been going on for two 
generations. With the eastern objects of art in 
American homes and museums it is a chain that 
brings America and the Orient together. For cult- 
ural reasons alone we cannot wholly isolate our- 
selves from this conflict between the two Far East- 
ern nations. 


Tue Oren Door Poticy 

It is not this attempt to develop a base of Chris- 
tian thought and Western civilization that is the 
real stake in the crisis in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
From our national point of view it is the traditional 
American open door policy that is at stake—a 
policy announced by John Hay for the United 
States and accepted by the leading powers with in- 
terests in the Far East. The announcement of this 
policy came soon after the Spanish-American War, 
when America first felt, as a nation, the emotion of 
world power. The annexation of Guam and the 
Philippines as well as the acquisition of Hawaii 
gave us naval and commercial bases in Pacific 
waters. From the outpost at Manila we could see 
the American flag on Far Eastern waters, proudly 
floating over the merchant marine and ships of war. 
Surely the former islands of Spain, just then added 
to our national domain, had brought with them a 
magnetic power reviving for America the caravels 
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which carried Spanish treasure and goods a few 
centuries ago. If you added to this favorable out- 
look a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, what 
then could hinder the advance of American com- 
merce and trade, not only in China and other far 
eastern lands, but also in the markets of the world? 

But a cloud obscured this vision. It was the ap- 
parent break-up of China and the subsequent 
scramble by European powers for possessions in 
the land of the Manchus. The Sino-Japanese War 
of 1894-95 left China with a shameful defeat, a 
shattered prestige, and a huge indemnity. The Eu- 
ropean powers profited by this weakness of China. 
They preempted certain areas in the Empire for 
their own exploitation and control. France led the 
way, followed by Russia and the other leading west- 
ern nations. Only Italy failed to secure concessions. 
Within a few years France and Great Britian had 
taken ports, Germany had leased Kiachow, Russia 
had obtained a stranglehold on Manchuria, and 
Japan had earmarked Fukien. 

The American Secretary of State saw five valu- 
able Chinese harbors pass under European juris- 
diction, spheres of interest staked off by rival com- 
mercial powers, and trade concessions obtained by 
competing nationalities. In the land of the Man- 
chus, if a region was under foreign control, there 
was grave danger of discrimination against Ameri- 
can commerce. It was to prevent such a possibility 
in the face of the break-up of China and the expan- 
sion of the United States that John Hay secured 
the Open Door agreement and made for himself a 
place in the world diplomacy. 

The Open Door was designed “to insure to the 
commerce and industry of the United States and all 
other nations perfect equality of treatment within 
the limits of the Chinese Empire.” Tariff duties, 
harbor duties and railroad charges for the nationals 
of the country by the declaration of the Open Door 
were to be the same for those of any other country. 
Such an arrangement would “remove possible causes 
of international irritation and reestablish con- 
fidence, so essential to commerce.” Six powers, 
Great Britian, Russia, Germany, Japan, Italy, 
and France, subscribed to this declaration which 
the American Secretary brought to the world on 
September 6, 1899. No treaty was signed. The 
method of securing equality of treatment for all na- 
tions with China was merely a statement of policy 
by seven states. Thus the United States, without 
any special areas in China, set up against the 
spheres of interest of other nations the doctrine 
of the “Open Door.” 

As originally announced by our Secretary of 
State the doctrine related to commercial rights. It 
was soon expanded, however, to include freedom to 
invest in railway construction, mining enterprises 


and public works in any part of China. Moreover, 
the scope of the Open Door policy was later ex- 
tended by Secretary Hay to include “Chinese terri- 
torial and administrative entity.”” The occasion 
for broadening the policy was the situation in China 
generally known as the Boxer movement. From 1894 
to 1898, that is from the Sino-Japanese War to 
the granting of treaty ports and recognition of 
spheres of interest, China was deeply humiliated. 
The continued aggressions of foreign powers meant 
not only the loss of territory, but of sovereignty 
as well. The Boxers, a secret society, carried a 
banner bearing the characters, “Cherish the Dynas- 
ty, exterminate the foreigners.” The activity of 
this secret society with that of others soon spread 
over Northern China and their members began to 
drive the “foreign devils into the sea.” They killed 
many foreigners, especially missionaries, and be- 
seiged the Legations of the various states in Peip- 
ing. An international relief expedition, in which the 
United States participated, at length rescued the 
Legations. 

During the siege Secretary Hay sent a circular 
note to all the powers concerned. His object was to 
guide them in the settlement that they would soon 
make up with the Manchu State. “The policy of 
the Government of the United States,” wrote 
Secretary Hay on July 7, 1900, “is to seek a solu- 
tion which may bring about permanent safety and 
peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial and 
administrative entity, protect all rights guaranteed 
to friendly powers by treaty or international Jaw, 
and safeguard for the world the principle of equal 
and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese 
Empire.” The powers accepted the Hay doctrine. 
Thus the scope of our traditionial Open Door 
Policy in China was extended. 

It was later transformed from an American 
policy to an international policy when, in 1922, the 
Nine Power Treaty was signed at Washington. By 
the terms of this agreement the powers pledged 
themselves (1) “to respect the sovereignty, the in- 
dependence, and the territorial integrity of China; 
(2) to provide the fullest and most unembarrassed 
opportunity to China to develop and maintain for 
herself an effective and stable government; (3) to 
use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal 
opportunity for the commerce and industry of all 
nations throughout the territory of China; (4) to 
refrain from taking advantage of conditions in 
China in order to seek special rights or privileges 
which would abridge the rights of subjects or citi- 
zens of friendly states; and from countenancing 
action inimicable to the security of such states.” 

China, moreover, for the first time pledged her- 
self to respect the Open Door policy. The two 
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phrases, “Open Door” and “integrity of China” 
are now linked together in political manifestoes. 
The work of John Hay had now become the inter- 
national policy of nine nations. Just as the Monroe 
Doctrine has prevented a scramble for territory 
in the western hemisphere, so has the Hay Doctrine 
obstructed the dismemberment of China. The Jap- 
anese invasion of Manchuria runs counter to the 
Hay Doctrine and creates an acute international 
problem in which the United States is interested by 
reason of its traditional policy in the Orient. 

Here is one of the American stakes in the Far 
Eastern conflict. Its economic value can readily 
be seen in terms of trade and commerce. Our ex- 
ports to Asia are seven hundred times over what 
they were fifty years ago. Last year Japan took 
two-fifths of our entire cotton crop; China a sizable 
portion. These two Oriental nations bought about 
9% of our total petroleum products, considerable 
machinery and electrical equipment, some iron, steel 
and railway supplies, besides wheat and timber. 
China alone consumes annually about $20,000,000 
of tobacco grown in our Southern States. In 1913 
our share in Chinese imports was 6%, in 1980 it 
was 17.5% ; in 1918 our share in Japanese imports 
was 16.8%, in 1930 it was 28.6%. 

An examination of our imports from these two 
Oriental nations throws further light on the eco- 
nomic value at stake in the Far East. In 1913 China 
sent us 6% of all her exports; in 1930 she sent us 
17.5%. In 1913 Japan sent us 16.8% of all her ex- 
ports; in 1930 she sent 28.6%. In this growing 
trade, by far the most important single item is raw 
silk. Japan supplies us with 80 to 85% of it; China 
supplies 15%. If you wear silk you may be reason- 
ably certain it came from either China or Japan. 
Moreover, the garment was made in one of the 1,648 
silk mills in this country in which 137,000 workers 
are employed. 

Export and import figures do not reveal the ex- 
tent of our economic life in the Far East. There are 
also American investments in this area. The total 
foreign investments of the United States are 
about $18,000,000,000. Of this sum $1,000,000,000 
is in the Orient. American bond holders own over 
$200,000,000 worth of Japanese government and 
municipal bonds. Our citizens, moreover, have put 
about $16,500,000 in plants and buildings of their 
own in Japan, and an additional $178,000,000 in 
Japanese concerns. Americans own Chinese railway 
bonds valued at $41,000,000, and industrial plants 
in China worth $155,000,000. 

Looking after our cultural and economic inter- 
ests in China are 6,875 American citizens; in Ja- 
pan, 2,715. Their presence makes our government 
apprehensive when there is military disturbance 
in the Pacific area. Coupled with this consideration 


is the fact that American cotton growing and silk 
manufacturing very largely depend on Far Eastern 
conditions. Moreover, it takes no serious thought 
to realize that this area offers an important future 
market for American goods. A change in Chinese 
fashions so that one inch would be added to the 
length of their garments—four hundred million 
of them—would greatly interest industry in this 
country. Obviously our Far Eastern policy will 
neither be formulated nor maintained without re- 
gard to these commercial facts. Japan by seizure 
of Manchuria dismembers China, thereby breaking 
the Nine Power Treaty, and upsetting the Open 
Door Policy. This act takes from China an area as 
large as Germany and France combined, and sub- 
stitutes in this area for the Open Door Policy, the 
trade regulations of the Japanese Empire. 


Pourricat IN Paciric WATERS 


In addition to this economic stake in the Far 
East, resting on the Open Door policy and the 
treaties for maintaining the integrity of China, the 
United States has a second dominant interest in 
the Pacific ; namely, the maintenance of the political 
equilibrium in this area. Our country followed the 
star of Empire across the continent, purchased 
Alaska, acquired Hawaii and the Philippines. She 
then threw safeguards around Oriental markets. 
In due time, to insure inner roads of communication 
with her far-flung outposts, our government con- 
structed the Panama Canal. Then to guarantee her 
Far Eastern territories the United States joined, 
in 1922, Great Britian, France, and Japan in a 
Four Power Treaty in which these nations pledged 
themselves to respect the rights of each other in re- 
lation to their insular possessions and insular do- 
minions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. The 
agreement further provided for joint conferences 
to consider disputes which might arise and for con- 
sultation when power threatened the status quo by 
aggressive action. 

Another measure to insure American interests 
in the Pacific provided for the establishment of 
naval equilibrium in these waters. When Japanese 
naval expenditures increased from $85,000,000 in 
1917 to $245,000,000 in 1921, the United States 
saw the balance of power in the Far East consumed 
in the oven of Japanese imperialism. To prevent 
this catastrophy our country adopted a program 
which called for a navy second to none in the world. 
In 1922, by the Washington Naval Treaty, this 
ominous rivalry was checked when certain vessels 
of war were limited in tonnage and in guns, and 
when further naval fortification was forbidden in 
Pacific waters. Five years later additional safe- 
guards to prevent naval rivalry were set up in the 
London Naval Treaty. 
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Obviously the imperialistic activity of Japan on 
the Asiatic mainland at the present time endang- 
ers the political status quo in the Far East—a 
status quo which has been established by solemn 
treaty agreements initiated by our country to safe- 
guard our own possessions and interests as well as 
the peace of the world. If these arrangements are 
upset, (and Japan seems determined to upset 
them), it will open the floodgates for territorial 
seizeure, naval competition, and nationalistic rival- 
ry. It is, therefore, patent that the political equi- 
librium of the Pacific area is dangerously threa- 
tened by the Nipponese nation, and that American 
interests, although secured by treaty agreements, 
are in jeopardy. 


Tue Peace MACHINERY OF THE NATIONS 


The third stake in the Sino-Japanese dispute 
is the peace machinery of the world. Japan main- 
tains that China refused to carry out the provi- 
sions of treaties that she has made with her. China 
finds that these treaties are not binding. Such a 
situation, if it does not yield to usual diplomatic 
intercourse, should be referred to the World Court 
for judical decision. This Japan does not choose to 
do. In this refusal she ignores the highest inter- 
national court of justice in the world—a court 
which she helped create and over which one of her 
own citizens presides. 

Instead of a seat in this international court room 
she prefers to ride in the war chariot. Her armies 
seize Mukden and Jehol; her navy shells Shanghai 
and Shanhaikwam; her airships bomb Chinchow 
and Manchuli. And all this despite her commitment 
under the Briand-Kellogg Pact never to settle dis- 
putes or conflicts of whatever kind except by pacific 
means. While it is true that the Pact set up no 
peace machinery, it did, however, forbid the use of 
war machinery. By using her army and navy Japan 
runs counter to the Pact and flouts the moral forces 
of mankind. Such action undermines the peace 
structure of the world and invites chaos to displace 
the international peace machinery so_ recently 
created by the nations. 

Moreover, Japan refuses to abide by the terms of 
the covenant of the League of Nations. This docu- 
ment, made in 1919, and signed by both China 
and Japan, provides that if there should arise be- 
tween the members, “any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture, they will submit the matter either to arbi- 
tration or to judicial settlement, or to inquiry by 
the Council, and they agree in no case to resort 
to war until three months after the award of the 
arbitrators.” Japan although, she helped make 
this machinery for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes, refused to use it. She chose war, 
the method outlawed by the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 


The League is now on trial at the court of public 
opinion. But so is Japan. And she must decide 
whether the accomplishment of her imperialistic 
purpose in Northern China is more important to her 
destiny than the orderly development of inter- 
national intercourse. 


Our Country CoOPeraATEs WITH THE LEAGUE 

America’s refusal to join the League of Nations 
cannot be interpreted to mean we have no interest 
in the peace machinery of the world, or in the at- 
tempt of the League to solve the Sino-Japanese con- 
troversy. In fact we codperated with this body on 
this question in a startlingly intimate way. When, 
on September 22, 1931, the Council notified our 
government that it had appealed to both China and 
Japan not to aggravate the situation and to with- 
draw their troops from the fighting area as soon 
as possible, our Secretary of State replied: “The 
Government of the United States is in whole hearted 
sympathy with the attitude of the league of Nations 
as expressed in the Council’s resolution, and will 
dispatch to Japan and China notes along similar 
lines.” This dispatch was immediately carried out. 

Moreover, Hugh R. Wilson, our ambassador to 
Switzerland, kept in close touch with the activity 
of the Council, and our Secretary of State, in a 
note to the League, dated October 5th, wrote, “It 
is highly desirable that the League in no way relax 
its vigilance and in no way fail to assert all the 
authority and power in its competence with a view 
to regulating the action of China and Japan in the 
premises.” 

Again, on October 16th, the United States ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Council to send a “rep- 
resentative to sit at the Council table so as to be 
in a position to express an opinion as to how. . . ef- 
fect can best be given to the provisions of the Pact.” 
The American counsul at Geneva, Prentice B. Gil- 
bert, was designated to act in this capacity. “You 
are authorized,” said our government to him, “to 
participate in the discussion of the Council when 
it relates to possible obligations of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact—and to report the result of such 
discussions to the Department for its determination 
as to its best possible action. If you are present at 
any other aspect of the Sino-Japanese dispute it 
must be only as an observer.” 

When Mr. Gilbert appeared in the Council he was 
enthusiastically welcomed by its members. Briand 
saw in his presence the first link between the United 
States and the League since the Pact of Paris 
placed on record the common determination to seek 
the solution of disputes by no other than pacific 
measures. The presence of the American represent- 
ative, he said, was significant of the union of the 
moral forces enlisted in the world for the cause of 
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peace. To this greeting Mr. Gilbert replied that the 
United States was in whole-hearted accord with the 
objective of the League, and he declared, “my 
Government has already signified its moral support 
of your efforts . . . to bring about a peaceful 
solution of the unfortunate controversy in Man- 
churia.” 

“Tn our deliberations as to the application of the 
machinery of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, I repeat, “continued Mr. Gilbert, “we can, of 
course, take no part. But the Pact of Paris, bearing 
as it does the signature of the President of this 
meeting, together with that of our former Secre- 
tary of State, as joint proponents, represents to us 
in America an effective means of marshalling the 
public opinion of the world behind the use of pacific 
means only, in the solution of controversies between 
nations. We feel not only that this public opinion is 
a most potent force in the domestic affairs of every 
nation, but that it is of constantly growing import 
and influence in the mutual relations of the members 
of the family of nations. 

“The timely service of the power of such opinion 
may be effective to prevent a breach of internation- 
al peace of world-wide consequences. We assume 
that this may be the reason why the consideration 
of the relationship between the provisions of the 
Pact of Paris and the present situation has been 
brought forward to this body; and the purpose 
which has moved my Government to accept your 
invitation is that thus we may most easily and ef- 
fectively take common counsel with you on this 
subject.” 

When the Council, the following month, held its 
session in Paris, our Government sent General 
Charles G. Dawes, then our Ambassador in London, 
to the French Capital “to confer with the repre- 
sentatives of the other nations present in Paris, in 
case such conference should seem desirable.” 

In the attempt to reach an amicable solution of 
the Sino-Japanese controversy the Council ap- 
pointed a Commission of five members to study on 
the spot and to report to the Council “on any cir- 
cumstances which affecting international relations, 
threatens to disturb peace between China and 
Japan, or the good understanding between them, 
upon which peace depends.” It was General Dawes 
who conveyed to the Council the approval of the 
United States of the appointment of this Commis- 
sion and the fact that our Government had urged 
both China and Japan to acquiesce in this general 
plan of settlement. 

When the personnel of the Commission was made 
up General Frank Ross McCoy, commanding gen- 
eral of the fourth corps area of the United States 
Army, was one of the five members. He accompanied 
the Commission to the Far East, helped prepare its 


report, and signed it. The report, known as the 
Lytton report, from Earl Lytton, the Chairman of 
the Commission, was in due course, on February 
24th, 1938, adopted by the League of Nations. 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State under the 
Hoover Administration, asserts that the report 
“has been one of the most significant steps ever 
taken under international codperation in such a 
crisis.” 

The League next established, on February 24, 
19338, an Advisory Committee to follow the situa- 
tion and to assist the Assembly in concerting its 
action and attitude. The United States was invited 
to accept membership on the Committee. Our 
Government named Hugh R. Wilson, our Ambassa- 
dor to Switzerland, to serve in this capacity. 

Notice of this appointment went to the League 
of Nations on March 18, 1933, and in part reads 
as follows: 

. . . the American Government is prepared 
to codperate with the Advisory Committee in such 
manner as may be found appropriate and feasible. 
As it is necessary that the American Government 
exercise independence of judgment with regard to 
proposals which may be made and/or action which 
the advisory committee may recommend it would 
seem that appointment by it of a representative to 
function as a member of the Committee would not 
be feasible. However, believing that participation 
by a representative of this Government in the deli- 
berations of the Committee would be helpful, I am 
instructing the American Minister to Switzerland, 
Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, to be prepared to so partici- 
pate, but without right to vote if such participation 
is desired.” 

Up to this stage in the Far Eastern controversy, 
the United States had coéperated with the League 
of Nations in its attempt to settle peaceably the 
Sino-Japanese controversy: (1) by sending notes 
to both Oriental nations urging them to withdraw 
their armies and use committees of conciliation, 
arbitration, or some other acceptable agent of 
mediation, (2) by sitting with the Council as it 
deliberated on the matter, (8) by permitting a 
citizen of our country to serve on the Lytton Com- 
mission, and (4) by naming an American repre- 
sentative on the advisory committee appointed by 
the League, following the adoption of the Lytton 
Report. At no earlier time since the establishment 
of the League has such marked codperation existed 
between it and the United States. 

When the League approved a definitive plan for 
adjusting the dispute between China and Japan 
the controversy was half through its second year. 
Due to the vast stakes of our country in the Pacific 
many students of international relations feel that 
the League was seriously handicapped in dealing 
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with the two warring Oriental neighbors because 
the United States was not a member of the organ- 
ization. Another difficulty which confronted the new 
type of diplomacy that is being developed through 
League channels was the fact that Soviet Russia, 
with paramount interest in the Far East, had not 
been recognized by the United States. Measured in 
terms of our traditional isolationist policy and our 
steadfast refusal to enter the League of Nations 
the degree of coéperation we gave this body during 
its deliberation on the Sino-Japanese dispute is in- 
deed remarkable. The absence of both Russia and 
the United States from the League has no doubt 
prolonged the controversy and revealed the ab- 
solute necessity of intelligent and prompt coédpera- 
tion by all nations when the dogs of war are let 
loose in any area, 


Non-Recoenirion or tHe Unitrep States 

So far in this story of our codperation with the 
League in the Manchurian affair, the United States 
has followed the policy and measures of this body. 
But in one relationship America blazed the way, 
and the League followed. This was the assertion of 
the doctrine of non-recognition by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson. This he did on January 
7, 1932, in a note to the two Oriental countries. 
“The American Government,” said Secretary Stim- 
son, “continues confident that the work of the 
neutral commission recently authorized by the 
Council of the League of Nations, will facilitate an 
ultimate solution of difficulties now existing between 
China and Japan. But in view of the present situa- 
tion and of its own rights and obligations therein, 
the American Government deems it to be its duty 
to notify both the Imperial Japanese Government, 
and the Government of the Chinese Republic that 
it can not admit the legality of any situation de 
facto, nor does it intend to recognize any treaty or 
agreement entered into between these governments, 
or agents thereof, which relates to the sovereignty, 
independence, or territorial or administrative in- 
tegrity of the Republic of China, or to the inter- 
national policy relative to China, commonly known 
as the open-door policy, and that it does not intend 
to recognize any situation, treaty or agreement 
which may be brought about by means contrary to 
the covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris, 
August 27, 1928, to which both China and Japan 
as well as the United States are parties.”” 

This was the ninth note issued to Japan and 
China since the opening of the controversy in Sep- 
tember, 1931. Five of these notes had gone to Japan 
alone. In this ninth note, sent without securing the 
support of any other power, Secretary Stimson in 
a sentence said the United States would not re- 
cognize legal rights based on lawless force. The 


council approved the principle on February 16, 
and the Assembly on March 11, 1932. The As- 
sembly used the phraseology of Secretary Stimson: 
“It is incumbent upon the members of the League 
of Nations not to recognize any situation, treaty or 
agreement which may be brought about by means 
contrary to the Covenant of the League of Nations 
or the Pact of Paris.’” 

The United States took the leadership in a sec- 
ond action. It stationed its entire fleet in Pacific 
waters. In January, 1932, the scouting fleet, having 
left the Atlantic, its usual rendezvous, joined the 
battlefleet at Hawaii for manoeuvers. There it has 
remained. 

Moreover, on January 26, 1932, the Department 
of State made public its correspondence with Ja- 
pan. Apparently the United States was stronger in 
its attitude toward Japan than the League itself. 
This attitude coupled with the concentration of the 
fleet in Pacific waters aroused the Japanese against 
our country. 

In another matter the United States acted alone, 
Our Secretary of State was the only foreign minis- 
ter who made speeches and wrote letters of such a 
nature as to pique Japan. For instance, on Febru- 
ary 23, 1932, in a letter to Senator Borah, he said 
the Nine Power Treaty “. . . was one of several 
treaties and agreements entered into at the Wash- 
ington Conference by the various powers concerned, 
all of which were interrelated and interdependent. 
No one of these treaties can be disregarded without 
disturbing the general understanding and equilib- 
rium which were intended to be accomplished and 
affected by the group of agreements arrived at in 
their entirety. ... The willingness of the American 
Government to surrender its then commanding lead 
in battleship construction, and to leave its posi- 
tions at Guam and in the Philippines without fur- 
ther fortifications, was predicated upon, among 
other things, the ao covenants contained 
in the Nine Power Treaty. ...One cannot discuss 
the possibility of modifying or abrogating those 
provisions of the Nine Power Treaty without con- 
sidering at the same time the other provisions upon 
which they were really dependent.’ 


New INTERPRETATION OF THE BriaAnp-KELLOGG 
Pacr 

President Hoover claimed that as a result of the 
policy of the United States towards the Sino- 
Japanese dispute, the Briand-Kellogg Pact had 
been transformed into an “organized instrument for 
peace settlements.” This statement rests on the 
interpretation given the Pact by Secretary Stimson 
—an interpretation contrary to the one voiced by 
our Government when the Pact was under con- 
sideration in 1928. At that time our Government 
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declared that there was nothing in the Pact that 
impaired the right of self-defense, and that each 
nation “alone is competent to decide whether cir- 
cumstances require recourse to war in self-defense. 
If it has a good case, the world will applaud and 
not condemn its action.” This interpretation, sent 
on June 23, 1928, in a note to fourteen signatories 
of the Pact, was also voiced by Secretary Kellogg 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and by this Committee in its report to the Senate. 
“Each nation,” said the Committee, “is the sole 
judge of what constitutes the right of self-defense 
and the necessity and extent of the same.” 

This interpretation of the right of self-defense 
had not previously appeared in international law. 
And Secretary Stimson refused to accept this inter- 
pretation. Speaking at Pittsburg on October 26, 
1932, the Secretary maintained that there was 
nothing in the Pact to warrant each signatory 
power to be the sole judge of its own behaviour. 
“And we went to work,” continued Mr. Stimson, 
“from the very beginning to show what the treaty 
meant to us, and what we should contend that it 
necessarily meant to every one else.” He had al- 
ready maintained on August 8 that consultation 
between the signatories of the Pact was necessary 
when its violation was threatened. Evidently Secre- 
tary Stimson believed that a disagreement between 
two states over treaty obligations made an inter- 
national dispute, a principle openly recognized 
when the League of Nations was established; and 
that the question of whether a state exceeds the 
bounds of self-defense under the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact is a matter of international concern. 

This constitutes the new interpretation of the 
Pact and is the basis for President Hoover’s state- 
ment that the United States had made it into “an 
organized instrument for peace settlements.” It re- 
mains to be seen whether the United States can 
secure for this new interpretation general accept- 
ance. Obviously Japan is not convinced, for on 
November 19, 1932, she asserted, “the right to 
pronounce a decision on an act of self-defense falls 
solely within the sovereign appreciation of the in- 
terested state.” Regardless of the outcome of Secre- 
tary Stimson’s interpretation of the Pact, the fact 
remains that states members of the League are 
bound by the covenant to submit all disputes to 
some form of arbitration or conciliation. They can- 
not legally go to war by merely invoking the doc- 
trine of self-defense. As a member of the League, 
therefore, Japan could not have set her army and 
navy into action in the fall of 1931, against China. 

Your neighbor must admit that a historical sum- 
mary of our Far Eastern relations shows that the 
Sino-Japanese dispute does concern them. The set- 
tlement of this controversy, because it affects our 


trade and commerce, touches our economic life 
daily; because it threatens to upset the political 
equilibrium in the Pacific it endangers the safety of 
our insular possessions in this area; because it 
ignores the established peace machinery of the 
world it reaffirms dependence on arms for security 
—a dependence which demands heavy costs in men 
and money. The settlement, therefore, affects our 
food and shelter, the safety of our possessions, and 
the taxes which we pay for national defense. 

In support of our stakes in the Sino-Japanese 
controversy the United States has (1) given the 
League closer coéperation than on any other mat- 
ter that has come before it; (2) announced the non- 
recognition policy; (3) given a new interpretation 
to the Briand-Kellogg Pact; (4) showed more 
leadership in peace efforts than at any other time 
since the World War when an international con- 
troversy was a paramount issue. 

In these several ways the United States has 
sought to maintain peace in the Orient. In its major 
activities it has acted alone. This independent ac- 
tion smacks of our traditional isolationist policy, 
which an interdependent world has outlawed. It 
seems reasonable that the United States would have 
been decidedly more effective in its efforts to main- 
tain peace if it had made them as a member of an 
international organization. Using such channels as- 
sures unity of action, undivided responsibility, and 
paramount power. More effective results would 
have followed the announcement of our non-recog- 
nition policy and our new interpretation of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact had the other non-combatant 
nations joined us in their publication. 

In view of these possible outcomes of the Sino- 
Japanese dispute you can make this reply to your 
neighbor : “You cannot ignore this controversy even 
if it is on the other side of the world and the parties 
to it speak another language and worship another 
god. Be glad that our government has coéperated 
with the League of Nations in an attempt to reach 
a settlement of it through pacific means. And when 
you appraise our foreign policy consider whether, 
when the League meets again, our needs would not 
best be served if our representatives sat at the 
council table with the other nations of the world 
and exercised fuil power to debate and vote.” 

? Already in 1927 at the suggestion of Dr. James Scott 
Brown, the American Republic had declared that it was a 
fundamental concept of American international law that 
territorial acquisitions effected in the future by means of 
war or under the menace of war or in the presence of an 
armed force cannot be invoked as conferring title. 

?The Advisory Committee, early in June, made a report 
on how non-recognition of Manchukuo might be put into 
practice. This report, based on the findings of legal experts, 
was unanimously adopted by the Committee and subsequently 
sent by the Secretariat to the members of the League for their 


approval. 
*From Foreign Policy Reports, February 1, 1933. 
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History ‘Teaching in Nazi Germany' 


Emphasis Placed on Culture of Early Teutons and 
War and Post-War Struggles 


ANODYNE FOR “INFERIORITY” 
Pupils, Steeped in Glories of Race and Nation, Expected to Forget Humiliations 


By Guivo 
Wireless to The New York Times 


Berlin, July 28.—Henry Ford’s dictum, “his- 
tory is bunk,” does not find support among the 
Nazi leaders. At least, if they should privately 
admit there is more or less humbug about the pres- 
entation of history in the schools they would 
nevertheless hold, in contradistinction to Mr. Ford, 
that skillfully used, it can be converted into most 
valuable “bunk.” 

The new Nazi ideology, as applied to the shaping 
of history courses in the future, demands that they 
shall be an all-German affair. Chapter and verse 
are supplied by the outlines now laid down by Dr. 
Wilhelm Frick, Reich Minister of the Interior, for 
the governance of history instruction in German 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Three items in the ministerial rescript give some 
indication of what it is all about. First, Germanic 
prehistory is stipulated for primary attention. 

The fact that at a time when in America within 
the Toltec, Aztec and Omaja areas high civiliza- 
tions were flourishing, the 'eutons have been pre- 
sented as primitives in their native steppes and 
woods, is to be neutralized by emphasis on their 
advanced cultural state. Intensified pursuit of Ger- 
manic prehistory is to accomplish this rehabilita- 
tion. 


For Conremporary History 


The second item in Dr. Frick’s program orders 
that the last two decades of the contemporary era 
must be a main subject in history teaching. The 
history of the World War in which the German 
people battled against a world of enemies, the col- 
lapse of the national resistance through subversive 
forces at home, the nation’s “disgrace through the 
bondage of Versailles” and the ultimate collapse 
of the Marxist-Liberal world outlook—all this 
must be dealt with as thoroughly as the period 
from the beginning of the nation’s awakening dur- 
ing the Ruhr struggle down to the day at Potsdam 
which marked its rebirth. 

The third tenet of the Nazi dogma as applied by 
Dr. Frick to the teaching of history demands that 


*Reprinted by permission of The New York Times. 


“all grades of instruction must be permeated by 
the conception of heroism in its Germanic incarna- 
tion, linked up with our own idea of leadership, 
which indeed harks back to the most ancient exem- 
plars of Germany’s past.” 


Srour Support ror Procram 

This complete reorganization in the method of 
history teaching, like other cultural innovations 
included in the Nazis’ program, obviously finds 
stout support. With an easy transition from the 
contemplation of past glories to expectations of 
even greater ones to come, it is proposed to over- 
come the mental depression resulting from defeat, 
humiliation and suffering. 

What the Nazis seek is “self-expression for Ger- 
many.” A more intense application to the study of 
Germanic prehistory, it is hoped, will give the Ger- 
man soul precisely what it needs for “expressing 
itself.” 

The first and main thing is to “be German.” 
There is no bill of specification, but the word “un- 
German” in this Nazi Germany carries a blight far 
beyond anything dreamed of in the most febrile 
days in the United States when the term “un- 
American” was coined. 


The June number of The Contemporary Review 
is of special interest to historians. Sir Frederick Whyte 
analyzes President Roosevelt's program and policies; 
Francis W. Hirst writes on Mr. Chamberlain’s second 
budget; G. E. R. Gedye gives his impressions of 
Hitler’s Germany and the Master of Balliol discusses 
unemployment. There is also a capital article on 
“Nationalism The World’s Bane” by John Hallett, 
written before the meeting of the Economic Conference, 
the closing paragraph seems especially pertinent, even 
prophetic. “The problem of Nationalism will dominate 
the Conference. It will not indeed appear on the agen- 
da in so many words... . It is the pressure of the reali- 
ties which will tell in time; and unless we believe that 
civilization in its present phase is doomed to destruc- 
tion we must believe that it will tell soon. It is only a 
question wether the historical text-books will tell our 
great grandchildren that the Great War was the begin- 
ning of the end of Nationalism, or the beginning of the 
end of Western civilization.” 
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History in the Machine Age’ 


By Aveust C. Krey 


Professor of History in the University of Minnesota 


Not so long ago I thought that the important 
questions in history centered around such problems 
as whether the battle of Tours should be called of 
Tours or of Poitiers; whether Attila, the king of 
the Huns, failed to make his threatened attack up- 
on Rome because he was ill, or because he was 
bought off, or because he was overawed by Pope 
Leo; whether Rome fell in 825, 476, 768, 1453, or 
whether it has not fallen yet; whether Leif Ericson 
reached Chesapeake Bay or went only as far as the 
Jersey coast, or, perhaps, Rhode Island, or Cam- 
bridge, in Massachusetts, or perhaps not any far- 
ther south than Labrador; and did the Chroniclers 
use conciliwm and consiliwm interchangeably, or did 
they use them to represent quite distinct ideas? ‘To 
the historian these questions are not only interest- 
ing but highly important. 

From the midst of such engaging problems, I was 
drafted to serve on a committee to reconsider the 
readjustment of our school program in social 
science subjects to prepare our youth to meet the 
problems of modern society more adequately. With 
me on that committee were economists and educa- 
tors, political scientists and sociologists, as well as 
some who represented primarily persons of affairs 
interested in the schools. That committee took as 
its first problems: What are these new conditions? 
In what direction are they moving? What kind of 
life are the children now in school going to face 
when they leave school? The attempt to answer 
these questions brought into sharp focus the be- 
wildering progress of modern science and technol- 
ogy, the marvels which it has wrought in our own 
day, and the hints of even greater marvels which it 
promises to bring forth in the near future. It 
brought into relief, too, the economic, social, and 
political changes which have followed in the wake 
of this technological advance. 

And then, against such a background of current 
problems and activity, came the next question of 
what’studies we should provide to equip the pupils 
to cope with such a world. In answering this ques- 
tion almost every possible form of social science 
and every conceivable arrangement of those forms 
is being canvassed. So, too, is the question of how 
far back into the past this instruction shall go. 
Has modern technology laid down the challenge 


‘Presented on January 16, 1983, as the annual address 
of the eighty-fourth annual meeting of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, Reprinted by permission from Minnesota 
History, Vol. 14, No. 1, March, 1933. 


that our youths would be better equipped to adjust 
themselves to the marvels of the coming age if we 
did not fetter them with too much knowledge of the 
past? Then they would have no old ways to unlearn. 
Then they would not be crossing arterial automo- 
bile highways in an ox-cart manner, so to speak. 
Would it not be better if they learned little or no 
history at all? Historians, of course, feel rudely 
jolted by such questions. But they have been raised 
in all seriousness by well-intentioned persons and, 
as such, merit consideration. I am submitting to 
you some of the reflections which those questions 
have raised in my mind during the past several 
years. Is the obliteration of knowledge of the past, 
in whole or in part, really the challenge of tech- 
nology, or only the superficial judgment of its self- 
appointed spokesmen? 

I have thought of these problems much in the 
past five or more years, but this is the first time I 
have been called upon to collect those thoughts. I 
now feel that I was beguiled in a moment of weak- 
ness to prepare a talk for this meeting. The super- 
intendent should have given me another five years 
in which to organize those thoughts, in order to set 
them forth so that they might mean to the audience 
all that they mean to me. But he has assured me 
that you can readily supply the finished form to the 
ideas which I attempt to express. There is not 
time enough, nor is it necessary before this audi- 
ence, to undertake a comprehensive discussion of 
the cultural functions and values of history. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to those aspects of the 
topic which may be of direct concern to the technol- 
ogist. Let me, then, approach the question from 
three angles. First, the sentimental. Is the knowl- 
edge of the past essential to the enjoyment of life? 
Second, the practical. Is knowledge of the past 
essential to the successful conduct of affairs? And, 
finally, the scientific. Is knowledge of the past es- 
sential in penetrating the limitless depths of unre- 
vealed learning? 

First, the sentimental. Did you ever stroll with a 
child of four or five or six? If you have done so, you 
will have no difficulty in recalling the steady proces- 
sion of questions provoked by everything in sight. 
What? Why? How did it happen? These questions 
had to be answered about each new object of inter- 
est. More likely than not you had exhausted your 
supply of historical fact, and, unless you are a very 
unusual person, your supply of fiction as well, long 
before the stroll was ended. You probably vowed 
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then and there that you would take out a member- 
ship in the historical society and study its publica- 
tions before you ventured on another stroll like 
that. 

If you did not make that vow then, you did so 
when you entertained some friend or relative from 
a distant place. The accustomed neighborhood of 
your routine life may not plague you with riddles, 
but guide some stranger about it, and at once it 
begins to reveal its wide variety of questions—all 
of which you are called upon to answer. The more 
critical intelligence of grown-up curiosity deprives 
you of recourse to any reserve of fiction. You are 
called upon to present the facts—historical facts. 
And when you yourself leave your accustomed 
neighborhood, you find yourself bristling with sim- 
ilar questions, questions so insistent that you can- 
not refrain at times from asking a perfect stranger 
to supply the answers. Apparently we never out- 
grow the tendency to ask those questions, nor the 
urge to have those questions answered—nor are we 
satisfied with a fanciful answer, however entertain- 
ing. We insist on the truth, and that truth about 
most objects of interest is history. All of us whether 
harassed parents, or hosts to strangers, or visitors 
in other parts of the state, are grateful to the 
historical society for placing markers on the more 
significant historical sites. We are so grateful, in 
fact, that we want more, and, in addition, more 
extended information. 

A recent book has brought to my attention again 
how universal and persistent is that human desire 
to ask questions about the unusual and the strange. 
This book is the little, but highly instructive and 
entertaining, work entitled An Introduction to the 
History of the Teaching of the Social Sciences by 
Henry Johnson of Columbia University, whom 
some of you will recall as vying with Sinclair Lewis 
for a place among the most distinguished sons of 
Sauk Center. Professor Johnson cites the fourth 
chapter of Joshua. There, you may remember, is 
told the story of the placing of the twelve stones 
at the crossing of the Jordan. Why were they 
placed there? Let me quote, “That this may be a 
sign among you, that when your children ask their 
fathers in time to come, ‘What mean ye by these 
stones?’ Then ye shall answer them,” and there 
follows the allusion to the Ark of the Covenant. 
Joshua was not only aware of this human trait, 
but he deliberately made important use of it. 

And it was something of that same wisdom which 
prompted the European statesmen of the nineteenth 
century to be so insistent upon teaching national 
history to all the children. They also erected many 
monuments to provoke questions which that history 
answered. The most recent school of psychologists 
would approve this wisdom of Joshua through its 


theory that what the individual learns affects his 
personality, in a sense becomes part of him. Thus 
persons learning the record of a common environ- 
ment would, to that extent, become unified. Next to 
the consciousness of a common kinship, society 
knows no stronger bond than that of a common 
tradition. Devotion to a common ideal has held 
people together, but ideals have an unhappy way 
of crumbling in the face of reality. The knowledge 
of a common tradition is much more lasting—the 
deeper, the truer it is, the more firmly it will bind. 
Ideals arising from such a foundation have a far 
better chance of survival. Thus the sentimental in- 
terest in the past contributes not alone to the 
amenities of life but becomes at the same time a 
powerful cohesive force, the more essential the 
larger the society. 

Now let us consider another aspect of the senti- 
mental interest in the past. Not long ago, I heard 
the “Skipper,” as the students have affectionately 
named the conductor on the inter-campus trolley 
line, congratulating an elderly passenger. When the 
passenger had alighted, the Skipper explained to 
me that the elderly gentleman had just discovered 
that his grandmother was the sister of Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas. Both the Skipper and the 
gentleman in question seemed happy at the dis- 
covery. They are not peculiar in that respect. 
Many people are interested in finding out about 
their ancestors. The extensive use of the genealogi- 
cal records of the Minnesota Historical Society 
abundantly attests this interest. On the whole, the 
effect of this interest is good. Most of us have a 
considerable number of ancestors, but we tend to 
limit our interest to those who have done something 
of distinction. Finding such, it becomes a matter of 
concern to us to live up to their reputations as 
nearly as we can. Few people can afford to rest ex- 
clusively upon the reputation of their ancestors, 
however, for someone is quite certain to call atten- 
tion to those whom we ourselves may have over- 
looked. The result is that genealogical interest in 
this country has, on the whole, had a good influence. 
But, whether good or bad, the important fact for 
this paper is that genealogical interest does exist 
on a large scale and constitutes another interest in 
history which will persist. , 

Such curiosity and its satisfaction might at first 
glance seem limited rather strictly to matters of 
local concern with a history that goes back only a 
few generations. It requires only a little reflection 
to discover that this is erroneous. Only recently the 
University of Minnesota auditorium saw a celebra- 
tion in honor of Bjérnson, the poet of Norwegian 
independence. A short while before that there was 
enacted in the Minneapolis auditorium a celebration 
commemorating Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, who 
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died at Littzen in Germany three hundred years 
ago. Recently there appeared a book marshaling 
the evidence in support of the Kensington rune 
stone, which purports to be the record of a Viking 
expedition to western Minnesota nearly six hundred 
years ago. For many years St. Paul was the head- 
quarters of a society for the commemoration of the 
signing of Magna Charta, which happened back in 
England in 1215. Two years ago the legislature of 
this state passed an act recognizing the celebration 
of Leif Ericson Day in honor of his discovery of 
America about the year 1000. When this society 
held one of its peripatetic meetings at St. Cloud, 
I was asked to answer certain questions about the 
Benedictine monasteries which stand just west of 
that city. In answering the questions I was carried 
back to Bavaria eleven hundred years ago and to 
Monte Cassino in Italy three hundred years before 
that. Professor Herbert Heaton once remarked 
that the cadence in the speech of some of his stud- 
ents at the University of Minnesota was more like 
that of his native Yorkshire, England, than that of 
any other people he had heard. Had he followed up 
that similarity, he might, perhaps, have been car- 
ried back to the influence of a common Viking an- 
cestry. During the past year our attention has 
been invited to the Minnesota maiden of twenty 
thousand years ago discovered by our own archeol- 
ogists and much publicized as the first American 
tragedy—an allusion to the fractured skull of the 
skeleton at the bottom of a prehistoric lake. Ap- 
parently there are no limits in time or space from 
which to draw the answers to questions that purely 
local objects of interest may raise. 

How will technological development, immediate 
and prospective, affect this sentimental demand for 
knowledge of the past? We are promised increased 
leisure, more time to roam about the countryside. 
We are promised better and cheaper transportation 
—an assurance that we shall thus roam about. We 
are promised television, by means of which scenes 
from all parts of the world may be flashed before 
our eyes more frequently than has happened in the 
past. Each of these promises, and many more not 
yet so clearly stated, carry with them the prospect 
of raising many more questions which only history 
can answer and which history will be called upon 
to answer. How greatly this society can add to the 
pleasure of us all, if-it will hasten its work of put- 
ting up markers on our landscape and supplying 
the account of incidents and events which they com- 
memorate! Then we may look forward to something 
of the pleasure which the Virginian or the inhabit- 
ant of Massachusetts enjoys as he travels along 
his highways, where nearly every hill and cross- 
roads carries a marker of some historic event. Hills 
and valleys, prairies and plains adorned with a rich 


carpet of historic associations ease the path of the 
weary traveler, lighten his way, and relieve his 
sense of loneliness. Perhaps we cannot hope for 
some time to equal Kipling’s feat of adorning any 
ordinary hill (Pook’s Hill he called the one he 
chose) with a record of thousands of years of his- 
tory, but this society can do much to adorn the 
commonplace about us and thus add greatly to our 
happiness. 

Let us turn now to the second interest, the prac- 
tical. Thus far I have talked of history in a way 
that scarcely enters the thoughts of the profes- 
sional historian. He may, if forced to do so, re- 
cognize these demands for history and even admit 
that the satisfaction of these demands is a large 
task. But he feels that history has a much greater 
function to perform in the realm of public affairs. 
This was stated most simply and most clearly by 
Professor Carl Becker, whom many of you will re- 
cognize as a former member of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society and professor of history at the 
University of Minnesota. In his address as pres- 
ident of the American Historical Association, 
which he delivered when that association met in our 
state, he described history as serving public affairs 
as memory serves the individual man. Imagine, if 
you can, how a person would carry on his affairs if 
his memory of the past was gone. Enough cases of 
partial or temporary amnesia have occurred to 
make this exercise no great strain on the imagina- 
tion. If Professor Becker’s observation is correct, 
then for the group history is the most practical of 
subjects and an indispensable adjunct of all social 
science and public policy. Its study must not be 
merely selective and sentimental, but thorough, 
comprehensive, and precise. 

But the practical value of history has not always 
been thus recognized. Napoleon is said to have des- 
cribed history as “but a fable agreed upon.” If 
that was his opinion, it raises some interesting re- 
flections on why as emperor he concerned himself 
so much about the teachings in the schools and 
especially about history as a school subject. Per- 
haps H. G. Wells was moved by a somewhat similar, 
if more benign, view when he wrote his famous 
Outline of History in the hope that it would become 
the universal textbook and that thus the whole 


_world society could have a knowledge of a common 


past. Henry Ford stated somewhat the same view 
in a more vigorous and American way in his famous 
remark that “history is bunk.” Then, having made 
that remark, he devoted much of his energy to the 
history of transportation and the development of 
his interesting and very complete museum of the 
subject at Dearborn, to which the historians were 
invited most cordially when they met at Detroit. 
Such testimony is rather equivocal. What two of 
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these eminent men condemn with words, they ap- 
prove in acts. And since their acts came after their 
words, we can only assume that each of these men 
really regarded history as of the utmost practical 
value. 

But in what sense is history practical? It is true 
that researches by students in Biblical history re- 
sulted in the discovery of oil wells in the Near East 
and that the researches by Professor Bolton and 
his students in Mexican history led to the redis- 
covery of some rich silver mines. One might even 
add in this category the rediscovery of Grand 
Portage by Dr. Buck, which has opened up one of 
the most charming tourist goals in this state. But 
it is not in such immediate sense, I think, that any 
of us would regard history as of practical value. 

A somewhat better illustration is afforded in the 
history of agriculture. This, curiously enough, is a 
relatively recent addition to the historian’s interest. 
True, the old puritanical Roman, Cato, wrote on 
agriculture. So, too, did the esteemed English bi- 
shop of Lincoln in the twelfth century, and Thorold 
Rogers published his memorable work on the history 
of agricultural prices nearly a century ago. But 
these men were interested chiefly in agricultural ad- 
ministration, that is, management, political and 
economic, not in farming proper. Dr. Herbert Kel- 
lar, also a former member of the University of 
Minnesota department of history, now for many 
years active head of the McCormick Historical 
Society of Chicago, is one of the pioneers in this 
field. He observed that in American agriculture 
there was a curious recurrence of mistakes every 
other generation. Sons seldom repeated the mis- 
takes of their fathers, but they almost invariably 
repeated the mistakes of their grandfathers. The 
reason for this, he believes, lies in the fact that, 
without any written history, American farmers 
passed on their experience by word of mouth from 
father to son. The father was so conscious of the 
mistakes which he had discovered that he took 
particular pains to teach his son to avoid them. In 
so doing, he forgot to emphasize the lessons which 
his father had taught him—these he took for 
granted. This condition, Dr. Kellar thinks, can be 
corrected by a written history of agriculture which 
will enable the farmer of this generation to avoid 
not only his own father’s mistakes but likewise those 
of his grandfather and his great-grandfather. If so, 
that history will be eminently practical. 

An illustration of even wider scope may be 
drawn from the field of economics. One of the most 
instructive and most thoughtful books that have 
appeared in the past two years in the field of 
economics is by one of the economists on the faculty 
of the University of Minnesota. I refer to Economic 
Stabilization in an Unbalanced World by Professor 


Alvin H. Hansen. He is discussing the present eco- 
nomic crisis and pointing out the various factors 
which play a determining part in that crisis. Its 
peculiarly instructive character lies in its recogni- 
tion of the many factors, some of them most remote 
from what we ordinarily consider economics, which 
determine the daily bread-and-butter existence of 
ordinary men. Leaving aside such cosmic factors as 
sun spots and weather cycles, and concerning our- 
selves only with the man-made factors, we find these 
in such apparently remote reaches as moral reforms 
and changes in styles of beauty. Why should the 
desire of a people to improve moral conditions 
through prohibition disturb economic affairs? Yet 
it did, both in Norway and in our own country. Why 
should the desire of women and men, both, to retain 
that youthful figure cause economic distress alike 
in Cuba and in Minnesota? Yet it did. Professor 
Hansen has emphasized the fact that economic con- 
sequences flow quite as surely from peoples’ ideas 
of art and beauty, from their reactions to weather 
and climate, their concepts of religion and society, 
and from their development of science and tech- 
nology and methods of politics as they do from 
economic factors more narrowly and traditionally 
construed. Economics is preéminently practical in 
its purpose and intent, and the book of Professor 
Hansen deals with the most modern developments 
in the field of economics. Yet his work suggests that 
the full understanding of our practical and eco- 
nomic problems lies in the intricate interrelation- 
ship of the almost infinite variety of human activi- 
ties. History, broadly grasped, can furnish us this 
detailed understanding of the interrelationship of 
human affairs. 

Politics has long been the favorite preoccupation 
of history and historians. The dictum of Freeman 
that “history is past politics, present politics fu- 
ture history” is familiar to all of you. Though the 
past generation in this country has professed a 
much wider interpretation, the majority of histo- 
rians in this country still cling rather closely to the 
political view. This may be justified, certainly ex- 
tenuated, by the reflection that history, like its sis- 
ter social sciences, is concerned with public rather 
than private affairs and that sooner or later all 
important public affairs are registered in the realm 
of politics. Perhaps it will always be so. The duty 
of recording the political history of the common- 
wealth is certainly one of the first duties of this 
society. People of the state and nation will always 
be keenly interested in the doings of those whom 
they select to look after public affairs. If any 
criticism be made, it should be that this interest is 
not as keen and widespread as it might be. In recent 
years, since the world has become so closely knit, 
the ordinary channels of public information have 
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been possibly too closely concerned with affairs of 
the nation and relations between nations and too 
little with our local needs. This has distracted the 
attention of the public from its immediate affairs 
and from its state and local officials, who still do 
more than three-fourths of the governing which di- 
rectly affects us. It becomes increasingly the duty 
of the historical society to offset this discrepancy, 
and to acquaint the people of the state with the 
efforts which its elected and appointed officers have 
made in its behalf. Few states are better served 
than this has been by the illustrious work of the 
late President Folwell in his four-volume History 
of Minnesota. Though broad in his interests, as his 
fourth volume shows, he was perhaps most keenly 
interested in the politics of this state. It is only 
fitting that the society should continue the excellent 
work which he started. 

Voters seldom take into account a candidate’s 
knowledge of history—they send men into office who 
have no such knowledge and they sometimes retire 
from office men who are unusually well equipped. 
Despite the voters’ apparent disregard of this im- 
portant qualification, it is remarkably true, both 
in national and state affairs, that the leadership 
in the legislative branches has been quite consistent- 
ly by the older men. In this way the oversight of the 
voters has been corrected. These older men may or 
may not have been students of the history of their 
state and country when originally elected. They 
may not be any more able than the younger men 
just entering office, they may have no loftier desires 
and aims than those young men, but they possess 
the leadership because, among other reasons, they 
know more of the history of the problems they 
must consider. They know the background of their 
colleagues, their preferences and prejudices; they 
know the conditions of each constituency; they 
know the problems which are apt to arise and 
what the ramifications of those problems are. They 
have learned, if only through experience, con- 
siderable of the history of state and nation. It is 
primarily this fact which distinguishes leaders from 
newcomers. Doubtless there have been many mis- 
takes repeated in the laws that have passed both 
Congress and the legislature, but the effect of the 
tendency to repose leadership in the older men has, 
I think, kept the number of mistakes lower than it 
might otherwise ha: been. It is probable that we 
have suffered more from a lack of historical knowl- 
edge in the administration of law than we have in 
the making of it. 

There is another way in which history affects the 
actual and practical conduct of affairs. It some- 
times happens that public and private affairs seem 
to clash. I was reading recently Mrs. Emily A. 
Babcock’s excellent translation of the history of 


the crusades written eight hundred years ago by 
William, the scholarly Archbishop of Tyre, and 
was struck by some of the remarks in his preface. 
He says: 


In the present work we seem to have fallen into 
manifold dangers and perplexities. For, as the series 
of events seemed to require, we have included in this 
study on which we are now engaged many details about 
the characters, lives, and personal traits of our sub- 
jects, regardless of whether these facts were commend- 
able or open to criticism. Possibly descendants of these 
monarchs, while perusing this work, may find this 
treatment difficult to brook and be angry with the 
writer beyond his deserts. They will regard him as 
either mendacious or jealous, both of which charges, as 
God lives, we have endeavored to avoid as we would a 
pestilence. 


It is through this devotion to truth, so clearly rec- 
ognized by the archbishop as the historian’s duty, 
that many a reputation, which the passion and 
conflict of the day may have besmirched or neglect- 
ed, is finally reéstablished. Thus history serves to 
encourage the devoted public servant, despite the 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations with 
which he is momentarily assailed. 

The importance of the practical aspects of his- 
tory deserves much greater space than I shall de- 
vote to it here. If in talking about public affairs I 
have seemed to devote myself largely to govern- 
ment, it is only by way of illustration. All of you 
can readily think of business and social affairs to 
which the application of history is of the utmost 
practical value. Enough, perhaps, has been said 
to indicate that, whatever the developments of 
technology may be, the demand for the practical 
aspects of history will be unimpaired. 

Let us now turn to the third phase of our theme, 
the scientific. It may not be amiss by way of in- 
troduction to examine technology itself and the 
foundations upon which it rests, the sciences. What 
is their attitude toward the knowledge of the past? 

The materials of technology are derived for the 
most part out of the earth. Here the chief science 
is geology. How does geology make its discoveries? 
Where may such or such minerals be found? Will 
earthquakes ever occur again? Will volcanoes 
burst forth or subside? Will changes occur in the 
surface of the earth, will new lands appear, old 
lands sink beneath the water? These questions 
are about the future. And how does the geologist 
proceed in answering them? By delving into the 
past. His chief concern is to find out how the lands 
were formed, whether by action of fire or by water 
or by shifting in the earth’s crust, and if by all of 
these, how long each force operated and how they 
interplayed in their operation. The more accurately 
he knows these remote factors, the more definitely 
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he can gauge potential resources of the earth, 
whether these relate to accumulated minerals or 
to water supply, and the better he can forecast 
changes in the surface of the earth. In other words, 
the geologist’s power to contribute further to the 
discoveries of the future is almost directly propor- 
tionate to the accuracy and fullness of his knowl- 
edge of the past. And upon this science depend, in 
large part, all the technologies which operate in 
chemistry and metallurgy. 

Or let us turn to the most remote, the most objec- 
tive, of all the sciences, astronomy. It is concerned 
with the study of the universe and contributes to 
the enrichment of nearly all other sciences, physics 
and geology most directly. With the aid of larger, 
more powerful telescopes, man is peering ever far- 
ther and farther into the apparently limitless (or 
perhaps limited) universe. At any rate the astron- 
omers have pushed the limits farther and farther. 
Thousands of stars, hitherto invisible and hence 
unknown even with the aid of the older telescopes, 
have been brought within the range of human 
knowledge. Most of the astronomer’s discoveries 
will come in this widening and particularizing 
knowledge of the stars beyond the range of former 
instruments. And as his knowledge of these in- 
creases, he will learn more about the forces which 
affect the stars nearer to us. When we examine 
the nature of this newer knowledge of the as- 
tronomer, we are again met with the same parodox 
in an even more fascinating form. The farther the 
stars are distant from the earth, the longer it takes 
the light they shed to reach us. Even the older tele- 
scopes caught glimpses of the stars whose light 
had traveled thousands of years to reach the earth. 
The newer telescopes are bringing into range the 
light of stars so many light years away that figures 
have ceased to have meaning. It is possible, even 
probable, that some of those stars whose light the 
astronomer now sees no longer exist. The astron- 
omer is literally looking into the past, a past more 
remote than any we have ever dreamed of, and, 
what is more, he is actually seeing that past as it 
once was, though it may not now be so. Nothing 
could be more fantastic, and yet such seems to be 
the accurate truth. And what would not an as- 
tronomer give to have detailed records of the 
heavens a thousand years ago! But the interest 
in all this for us at the moment is the fact that 
the new discoveries in the field of astronomy promise 
to come from the deeper and more accurate study 
of the past. And from the astronomer’s discoveries 
must come an enrichment of physics and geology 
and all the sciences and technologies dependent up- 
on them. 

Having considered the earth below and the stars 
above, let us now turn to the realm of those things 


which exist between the earth and the sky. Here 
the biologist holds sway. He at least is free from 
the fetish of the past, for his material is all of it 
mortal and perishable. The biological sciences are 
concerned with man and other living things as 
they relate, or may relate, to man. These sciences, 
too, have made great discoveries and promise many 
more. It is upon them that the technologies of 
agriculture, medicine, and psychology depend. Are 
these sciences less exact because they are concerned 
with forms so fleeting, so transitory, that they can 
be studied only in the limits of their own brief life- 
times? Is the future of the biological sciences less 
promising because they have no past to observe 
such as geology and astronomy? Perhaps so. But 
the biologists have sought to correct this deficiency 
by creating a past comparable to that of the other 
sciences. I refer to the theory of evolution. The 
development of this doctrine that the higher forms 
of life are developed from the lower forms, the low- 
est of which are not far removed from the physical 
elements with which the geologist and the astron- 
omer deal, has provided the biologist with a vista 
of time comparable to that of the more exact sci- 
ences. Thus, like the astronomer, he too can gaze 
into the past, except that he does it through a 
microscope. His discoveries, therefore, are largely 
bound up with the degree of accuracy with which 
he reads the past development of the higher from 
the lower life structures. It is on this hypothesis 
that he pursues his studies of all forms of life, 
confident that he is thereby making some contribu- 
tion to the understanding of human life. That the 
biologist is thus definitely concerned with the study 
of the past is most clearly revealed in the eagerness 
with which archeologists, anthropologists, and 
paleontologists dog the footsteps of the geologists 
for occasional fragments of authentic past biology 
as they are revealed in skeletal, shell, bone, or fossil 
finds. Thus far the finds have confirmed the hy- 
pothesis of the biologists to such an extent that 
the geologist uses their dogma in reading his own 
past. And, with slight reservation, we can say of 
the biologists as we have of the geologists and the 
astronomer that the extent and value of his dis- 
coveries will depend in large measure upon the 
accuracy and fullness of his knowledge of the past. 

Now if science, upon which all technology de- 
pends, is seeking its discoveries in the study of the 
past so fully, can the student of socicty disregard 
that past? To be sure he is more limited than the 
biologist, for he is concerned only with the activities 
and relations of man to man. He cannot summon a 
limitless past with the help of a microscope. Yet 
he does possess one advantage which the biologist 
lacks. The subjects of his concern have kept rec- 
ords which both describe and reveal in growing 
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fullness not only their acts, but the feelings which 
prompted the acts and also the hopes and fears, 
the wishes and dreams which man had, and has, 
for the future. But man was long in reaching the 
point at which he learned to keep these records. 
The period of recorded history is only a few thou- 
sand years, a pitifully brief span of time in the eyes 
of the biologist and scarcely visible against the 
span of astronomical time. 

All of us can still recall the mingled feelings with 
which we first read of Dr. Schliemann’s excavations 
at Troy, where he found the ruins of one city under- 
lain with the ruins of still another; and in fact, 
further investigations have indicated the ruins of 
some nine or ten cities on that same site. There 
was something staggering in the thought that a 
society could flourish, build a great city, and cease, 
its cities falling in ruins, the buildings crumbling, 
and the whole levelled by dust and overgrown with 
vegetation until, long afterwards, another society 
began to build another city on that same site, per- 
haps unaware that there had been a city there be- 
fore. If we could only console ourselves with the 
thought that this happened at Troy alone! But can 
we? Not so long ago travelers and archeologists 
roaming through the thick tropical forests of Indo- 
China came upon traces of architectural ruins. 
Clearing away something of the forest and excavat- 
ing, they came upon the magnificent temple of 
Angkor, mute evidence that in that region there 
had once flourished a civilization highly developed 
in art and technology too. Recent archeological 
investigation in central Asia is disclosing there, 
also, evidence of great cities which flourished cen- 
turies ago in the midst of well-developed civiliza- 
tions equipped with both art and technology. Nor 
are these archeological discoveries confined to the 
older continents. Excavation in Central America, 
aided by the airplane observations of Colonel Lind- 
bergh, have disclosed the existence of cities of the 
Mayan civilization here on this continent. Each 
of these discoveries has revealed the fact that a 
society had grown up, progressed far in a knowl- 
edge of art and technology, and had finally ceased 
to develop; then all its proud achievements were 
lost and obliterated, the region in which they flour- 
ish reverting to forest or desert and the society 
to a state of savagery or barbarism. All these il- 
lustrations smack of the prehistoric; their story 
has been lost; perhaps they represent accidental, 
sporadic developments, even though Spengler, in 
his Decline of the West, thinks he reads therein the 
working of a universal law. 

Such things could not occur in a continuing 
society? Let us turn our thoughts to the oldest 
continuing societies of which we know, those of the 
Mediterranean world, Egypt and Greece and 


Rome; or to the pyramids and the great temple of 
Karnak, marvelous achievements both, viewed by 
technology or art. Society has continued in those 
regions, it is true, but did it continue to develop 
that art and that technology? The best artists, 
writers, scientists, and philosophers of our own 
time still marvel at the excellence which the Greeks 
attained twenty-five hundred years and more ago. 
Did the Greeks maintain and continue that civiliza- 
tion? Even to this day it is possible to find shep- 
herds herding their flocks amidst the ruins of some 
of the finest buildings the world has ever seen. And 
Rome? No society until our own day had advanced 
farther in technical lore than had the Rome of the 
Cwxsars and Augusti. Yet centuries after Cicero, 
Cesar, and Virgil were gone, the inhabitants of 
Rome were dragging marble columns and marble 
slabs from the old buildings to burn for the lime 
they might yield. The story which the ruins of lost 
history mutely tell is fully confirmed by that of 
those civilizations whose history is known. Both 
continue to remind us that there seem to be limits 
to the progress which a society can make. 

It might be rash for me or anyone else to attempt 
to define these limits. We who have seen our country 
grow continuously from the little settlements on the 
eastern seaboard to its present size with a growth 
that varied from time to time, but always moved 
forward, would have great difficulty in accepting 
the notion of limits. We who in our own lives here in 
the Middle West have seen the log cabin transform- 
ed into a skyscraper of concrete and steel, have seen 
the open fireplace yield to the automatic heating 
plant, have experienced the shift from candle light 
to the neon lights of today, and have seen new 
arrivals come by airplane where once they came 
by covered wagon or even pack train and canoe— 
we, I say, would have difficulty in admitting that 
there can be limits to progress. And yet, I think 
there are limits, and I must be venturesome enough 
to guess what they are. 

The lower limit seems easy enough to fix. The dif- 
ference between civilization and savagery is the 
learning of a single lifetime. I do not mean to imply 
that a savage society could by its own efforts 
achieve the height of civilization in a period of 
seventy years. On the other hand, I do mean that an 
intelligent child of savage parents could be taught 
to be an efficient member of civilized society in less 
than a lifetime. I also mean that a child of even 
most intelligent parents, members of a highly de- 
veloped society, could, if reared among savages, 
grow up a savage. There is nothing speculative in 
these assertions. Such things have happened, 
though not frequently. The reason is simple 
enough. In the period of recorded history—and 
by this I mean not the speculative past of the arch- 
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eologists and anthropologists, but only the past 
few thousand years for which we have written rec- 
ords—man has changed but little, if at all. If he 
has not changed outwardly, it is little likely that 
there has been any more change inwardly. We are 
therefore safe in assuming that man was just as 
capable of learning at the beginning of recorded 
history as he is today, and, conversely, that he is 
just as capable of being a savage today as he was 
then. The lower limit, therefore, may be described 
as a state of savagery, and it can be attained 
possibly within a lifetime by even the most highly 
civilized society. That is the meaning of the suc- 
cessive cities on the sites of Troy, of Angkor, 
Karnak, and Chichen Itza. 

Is there an upper limit, or rather is it possible 
to describe the upper limit to which society may 
progress? It seems highly ungracious in this day 
in which cugenists are dreaming of an age when 
society will consist of superindividuals, the product 
of as careful breeding and selection as is to be 
found anywhere in biology, to suggest that there 
are such upper limits. Perhaps they will forgive 
me if I confine my speculation to the next few 
thousand years, leaving the more distant future to 
their dreams. Up to that point I can find ample 
support from one of the biologists themselves, 
Professor H. S. Jennings of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He says, if I can paraphrase him correctly, 
that man today is such a mixture of strains that, 
even if the eugenist had their way and only the 
most superior individuals begot offspring, the pro- 
portion of superior people two or three thousand 
years hence would not be appreciably larger than it 
is today. For that reason I think we are safe in 
assuming that the kind of people composing society 
over this period will be much the same as they are 
today, and as they have been through the written 
period of history. That being so, the upper limit 
of the progress of society seems determined by the 
extent to which people-——and nations——are willing 
to work together, each doing the particular service 
he is best equipped to do, each respecting the simi 
lar service of his neighbors, and all having regard 
to society in its widest sense. 

This can be illustrated from the relatively simple 
and material field of industry. How long would it 
take a single individual, assuming that he knew 
how to do it, to manufacture a single automobile? 
I do not mean merely assembling the parts, but 
actually making them out of raw materials. Per- 
haps no single individual could do it. But if he 
could it would probably take him a lifetime. On the 
other hand, note what happened when Henry Ford 
organized his thousands of workers, each perform: 
ing only a single operation. I do not have exact 
figures, but I am doubtless safe in saying that the 


output average a number of cars a year for every 
worker in the industry, possibly even as high as one 
car for every worker each working day. But what- 
ever the exact figures may be, the illustration brings 
out certain principles—first, the little progress 
made by one man attempting to do all parts of the 
work; and, second, the phenomenal progress made 
by a thousand men each doing one part of the com 
mon task. 

The progress of society, however, is something 
much more comprehensive than making an automo 
bile. Furthermore, the political, economical, and 
social systems essential to social progress are much 
less obvious and much more complex than such a 
purely material creation as an automobile. And yet 
the principles revealed in the case of the automobile 
would scem to apply here with even greater force. 
The upper limit of progress is determined, there 
fore, by the extent to which people and nations are 
willing to work together, each content to do a por 
tion of the world’s work adequately, and appreciat 
ing the importance of allowing others to do the 
same. 

That is not only the upper limit of social prog 
ress—it is also the limit of technology itself. We 
sometimes forget that technology is the achieve 
ment of man, his creation, the tools with which he 
accomplishes some of the hopes and desires which 
he has always felt. Without man’s wish and will 
ingness, there would be neither electric light nor 
radio nor telephone, neither airplane nor automo 
bile nor railroad. Without it there would be little 
to call our machine age. I said, without man’s wish 
and willingness I omitted one, perhaps most im 
portant, condition. People are not born willing and 
able to work together in this fashion. That is a 
cultivated virtue, the outcome of education. It is 
only through education, either formal or acquired 
by the very process of living, that the individual 
learns to control his impulse to do as he pleases 
when he pleases. It is only through education that 
the individual learns that he can gain even greater 
comforts and pleasures by restraining his impulse 
than by yielding to it. It is only through education 
that he learns that by doing well only a few things 
and letting others do in similar fashion the few 
things which they do best, everyone can enjoy com- 
forts, conveniences, pleasures, and joys such as the 
greatest monarchs of less favored societies could 
only envy. This education, then, is an, T might al- 
most say the, essential condition for social progress. 

And what is this education through which the 
individual learns to acquire the willingness to check 
his impulses, to do well a few things, so that he may 
enjoy the greatest measure of comfort and pleas- 
ure? Not the least part of it, certainly, is a study 
of the social past with its panorama of socicties 
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which did have a large measure of such willingness 
and ability to work together and of societies which 
did not, of societies which attained a high degree of 
civilization and of societies which reverted to sav- 
agery. The more fully he learns to understand them, 
the reasons for their successes and failures, the 
more fully will he be willing to restrain his own 
immediate impulses for the attainment of the more 
remote, but greater, gain. The better he knows that 
history, the more willing he is to join in social 
progress, and the greater must be the technological 
development of his time. It is likewise true that the 
more widely this knowledge of history is disseminat- 
ed, the more fully it is shared by the whole society, 
by everyone in it, the greater will be the oppor- 
tunities for progress. A world society is possible 
only through continuous and universal education. 
And thus we reach, in the field of the social sciences, 
the same conclusion that has been reached in the 
other sciences. Progress in social science is propor- 
tional to the fullness and accuracy of the knowledge 
of the past, and social progress is dependent upon 
the extent to which this knowledge of the past is 
shared by all the people. Therein lies the basis of 
the willingness of society to support such progress 
upon which, in turn, not only technology but all the 
sciences depend. In this connection it is well to recall 
the remark of a recent writer that no branch of en- 
gineering is as hard as the engineering of human 
consent. And thus we come out at the end of our 
reflections with the paradoxical conclusion that 
what are generally regarded as the least scientific 
branches of learning are the most fundamental. 
That is one of the lessons which the forests over 
Chichen Itza and Angkor, the sands over Troy and 
Palmyra, and the broken columns of the Parthenon 
and the Colosseum tell in such tragic fashion. Such 
are the reflections to which the title of this paper 
has led. If those reflections are at all sound we may 
well ask what are their implications for the work of 
the Minnesota Historical Society? 

The sentimental values of the past it is clearly 
the duty of the society to furnish, The past which 
requires our attention most is that right about us, 
and each year adds to the lot. We want information 
about all of it, and this society ought to be in a 
position to inform us. On the practical side, the 
implication is just as urgent. The more complete, 
the more and detailed the information 
which this society collects, arranges, and edits, the 
more useful it will be to members of the legislature 
and state officials, to local officials and business con- 
cerns, to churches and other social organizations, 
That service is pressing and insistent. We are all 
glad to know that the society has widened the scope 
of its interest and is moving farther in the direction 
which Professor Hansen’s book so clearly indicates 


accurate 


is essential even to the most directly practical af- 
fairs of business. And for the demands of science, 
the collections of material of the society, its cata- 
loguing, calendaring, and classification, its editing, 
and its publications are of fundamental value. How- 
ever much we may be thrilled by large and sweeping 
generalization about the world and all past ages, 
the scientific, like the practical, study of history 
rests, in the final analysis, upon the completeness 
and accuracy of the material and the fullness with 
which it reveals the impact of social forces upon 
the daily lives of the individual. For this the work 
of the society is basic and every effort should be 
made to enable its collections to meet this demand, 
It must be gratifying to the members of the society 
in reading the superintendent’s annual report to 
note how fully the staff of the society realizes its 
obligations and opportunities. And it must be 
doubly gratifiying to note what extraordinary 
progress has been made by the staff despite the 
limited resources. 

Does modern technology challenge the study of 
the past? I do not think so. Whether we view the 
question from the sentimental, the practical, or the 
scientific approach, technology demands an_ in- 
creased, rather than a lessened, study of the past. 
In fact, the greater the progress of technology, the 
more widespread must be the study of history and 
the other humanities to support it. 

To the shortsighted technocrat who is dazzled 
by the advance of machinery and the new age, we 
must reply that, if there is any shortcoming, it is 
that history, whether studied as such or as revealed 
in literature and the arts, has not been studied 
cither well or widely enough. It is precisely this en- 
richment of life and thought and purpose that our 
stressful times demand and which a judicious read- 
ing of the past can supply. As we look at our 
troubled world, we are almost overcome by the ur- 
gency and the immediacy of its pressing problems. 
Perhaps the chief offering that history, the mother 
of all the humanities, can make to this generation 
must lie in its very capacity to enlarge the compre- 
hension and sympathies of the human mind and 
spirit. That ripe and gracious quality of learning, 
that maturer aspect of knowledge derived from 
an understanding of the implications of many di- 
verse facts, must be more highly esteemed amongst 
us. A poised and disciplined judgment, centered 
not in the present moment alone, exigent though 
it be, is certainly one of the qualities that our times 
demand. A broad and wise diffusion of historical 
knowledge, coupled with a deep realization that 
other ages than our own have faced and made 
momentous decisions, whether for good or ill, must 
steady the thinking of us all. If the historian can- 
not, like the physical scientist, attempt to measure 
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“the true movement and the calculable order of 
the universe,” yet, amid all the confusion, he can 
repeat as one of the sure lessons of history that 
answers to our strivings are not given but must 
spring from the imaginative daring of high intel- 
ligence. These answers must be created—and in our 
own day—from a fine fusion of the humanities with 
science and invention in a synthesis never before 
attempted. If we fail, our civilization, like others 
in the past, must perish before its own apathies and 
ignorances. But the historian must not fail in this, 
his heavy, perhaps heaviest, responsibility to his 
own time. 

In closing, let me turn again to the historical 
problems with which I began. At the outset they 
seemed so far away and long ago. After this excur- 
sion into the technological age, they no longer seem 
either distant in space nor remote in time. That 
their value for the purpose of general culture has 
immeasurably increased is obvious. More startling, 
however, is their added importance for the practical 
needs of life. 

If it is true that people have changed but little 
in the period of written history, if they have only 
modified the language and tools with which they 
seek to attain their wishes, then the problems be- 
hind those tools, the relations of man to man, group 
to group are still the same. And if, as Herbert Kel- 
lar discovered in the field of agriculture, people in 
any given generation are unable to recognize all the 
problems and conditions in which they work, then 
the whole range of written history is scarcely wide 
enough to yield a clear knowledge of all the prob- 
lems that are at work in the infinitely more complex 
realm of society. It follows that the only adequate 
preparation society has to meet the particular 
problems that are apt to occupy the center of the 
stage is by having at all times an adequate staff of 


its scholars scanning every inch of the historical 
horizon for signs of social forces, processes, and 
problems ; for all of them are still operating, ready 
to burst into prominence as circumstances may oc- 
casion. Perhaps the recurrence of the question of 
church and state in our election four years ago is 
an illustration. If such is the practical bearing of 
historical problems which, at the beginning of this 
paper, seemed so remote, no one will be more anx- 
ious than the social scientist that these problems be 
accurately and fully solved, for upon their solution 
his own deductions and inferences depend. 

Thus the problems which seemed important years 
ago are not less but more important now. Times 
have changed, indeed, and with technology’s ad- 
vance will change still more, but the one reality 
emerging always clear underneath the complexities 
of human history is the apparent inevitability of 
change in the specific concerns which occupy the at- 
tention of the moment. Perhaps it was the contem- 
plation of this fact which led William James to 
observe that “Habit is the fly-wheel of society with- 
out which we should have chaos.” Philosophers are 
accustomed to a cosmic view of human affairs. 
Nietsche, in the best of all his essays, on the mean- 
ing and use of history, took a somewhat gloomy 
view when he concluded that only great minds could 
look at truth, as history reveals that truth, and 
yet retain hope and strength for pressing on. This 
thought was reéchoed with something of a smile 
by Santayana, poet as well as philosopher, when 
he reminded us “to see ourselves in the mirror of 
stars and infinity and laugh as we pass.” This 
capacity is not the least of the results to be derived 
from long dwelling with the muse of history. High 
courage of both kinds our age demands, and his- 
tory, wisely and widely read, can supply it to us 
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Supplementary Work in Greek History 


By Artuur F. Barnarp 


University High School, University of Chicago 


Purpose oF THE UNIT 


The teacher of history no longer expects to teach 
from the textbook. He uses reference books, maps 
and charts, source readings, pictures and cartoons, 
in pursuance of his design to make history function 
in the mind of the student. While these aids to the 
teacher are legion in number and variety, the teach- 
er uses them in so far as they relate themselves to 
his purpose. In teaching the unit on the Greeks, his 
aim is that the student may gain a clear idea of the 
contribution of the Greeks to our civilization. With 


this end in view the teacher and the student recon- 
struct the past in order to read its message to the 
present. By appropriate methods and procedure, 
the class group recreate a social situation in an- 
other environment than their own. They live the life 
of the Athenians in the fifth century before Christ, 
in order to realize the values of their culture, and 
its vitality as a civilizing force for later ages. 
With these considerations in mind, the practical 
question arises: How shall I plan the work so that 
the class may gain a vivid knowledge of Greek life 
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as the background of Greek civilization? In answer 
to this question, it is the purpose of this paper to 
outline a method of procedure which may prove 
useful to the teacher. 

In the first place, it is our practice in the course 
in Survey of Civilization’ to use reading matter of 
the descriptive type, interpretative of the daily life 
of the people. There are a number of good books 
of this sort dealing with Greek life, written by com- 
petent scholars, in a pleasing style and in mod- 
erate compass. The following titles may be recom- 
mended: the Zimmern translation of Blumner’s 
Home Life of the Greeks; the Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, by Prof. Gulick of Harvard; the Life in 
Ancient Athens by Prof. Tucker of Melbourne; and 
the book by the late William Stearns Davis, called 
A Day in Old Athens. These books are by compe- 
tent scholars, and the latter two are well written. 
The account by Davis is written from the social 
viewpoint, and is always found interesting by the 
students. The high schoo} librarian informs me that 
a set of these books, which had been duplicated for 
reading in the library, have been worn out by the 
reading of successive classes. The boy who draws 
the book to read a chapter on a particular subject 
is pretty sure to finish the book when opportunity 
offers. 

INTEREST IN OuTsIpE REapING 

Such books as the foregoing titles solve the prob- 
lem of materials for supplementary reading. The 
titles should be duplicated as far as possible, in or- 
der that all the students may have the opportunity 
of using the books. With such reading material, the 
majority of the students are pretty sure to mani- 
fest an interest in outside reading. It is advisable 
to ask each student to choose a topic for reading 
from a list posted in the class room for the purpose, 
and to keep account of his reading. The subject 
chosen may be, for example, the dramatic festivals. 
The student may direct his own reading within the 
field, and may be required to hand in a reading re- 
port to the teacher on the books he has read. Or 
he may be asked to write a summary account of the 
subject from the knowledge he has gained in his 
reading experiences. Or he may be asked to make 
an outline for a floor talk, to be handed to the 
teacher for approval. The students who prepare 
the best outlines may be asked to make an oral re- 
port or floor talk. 

This reading should be assigned some time in ad- 
vance of the date set for the reports which are to 
be mentioned later. Only in this way will the student 
have the time and opportunity for really discursive 
reading, for following up any lines of interest which 
may develop as he continues his reading on the topic 
in hand. During this period the teacher should keep 
in close touch with the reading activities of the 


students. It is well to post the list of reading topics 
and references in the library as well as the class 
room. The topics represent the important phases 
of the life of the Greeks, and are worded to interest 
the student of the high school age. The reference 
books which are listed should be in the library of 
the high school or of the community where the school 
is located. In most cases the page references should 
be given. The following example may suggest the 
set up of these reading lists. 


THE LIFE OF THE ATHENIANS 


The Greek House and Home Life. 
Webster, Ancient History, 571-598. 
Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, 119-126. 
Blumner, Home Life of the Greeks, 175-202. 
Davis, A Day in Old Athens, 26-43. 
Morey, Outline of Greek History, 254-258. 
Harper, Classical Dictionary, article “Domus.” 


Schools and Education. 
Webster, Ancient History, 566-569. 
Davis, A Day in Old Athens, 68-77. 
Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, 175-189. 
Morey, Greek History, 248-249; 258-261. 
Harper, Classical Dictionary. 
Mahaffy, Old Greek Education. 
Freeman, The Schools of Hellas, 


Athletics and the Games. 
Morey, Greek History, 151-153. 
Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, 191-205. 
Blumner, Home Life of the Greeks, 265-306. 
Harper, Classical Dictionary, article “Gymnasium.” 
Guelae. New Chapters from Greek History, article 
“Olympia.” 
Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports. 


Industry and Trade. 


Breasted, Ancient Times, 295-301. 

Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, 227-251. 
Davis, A Day in Old Athens, 16-25; 117-125. 
Morey, Greek History, 251-254. 

Osgood, History of Industry, 64-86. 


Public Business. 
Webster, Ancient History, 225-228. 
Davis, A Day in Old Athens, 135-156. 
Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, 243-253. 
Harper, Classical Dictionary, article “Agora,” and “Ec- 
clesia.” 
Civic Festivals. 
Webster, Ancient History, 586-588. 
Davis, A Day in Old Athens, 228-239. 
Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, 209-242. 
Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, 112-118. 
Harper, Classical Dictionary, article “Drama,” “Theater.” 


If the books referred to are not available, the 
teacher will be able to arrange a class reading on 
the subject. Many of the textbooks have adequate 
accounts of Athenian Life. The account should be 
read aloud in class, accompanied with question and 
comment. Such an exercise will give the necessary 
background for the study of Athenian civilization. 


ATHENIAN CIVILIZATION 


The reading on the life of the Athenians will pre- 
pare the way for the study of Athenian civilization. 
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This study may be placed in the body of the unit, 
after the class have covered the preliminary phases 
of Greek history, and learned how Athens achieved 
her primacy in the Greek world. Or, it may be de- 
ferred to the end of the unit, after the organization 
and recitation. In either case, the reading on the 
life of the Athenians should be timed to precede the 
study of the civilization of Athens. 

As preliminary to the study of Athenian civili- 
zation, it is well to read a general account in class, 
preferably from the textbook. The teacher should 
answer questions as they arise in oral reading or 
should have the class record questions as they read 
the material silently. These recorded questions will 
furnish guidance in any quiz which the teacher may 
give after the study of the matter in hand. This 
reading motivates the study of the cultural achieve- 
ments of Athens, and serves as presentation of the 
subject matter. 

By the suggested preliminary reading the vari- 
ous phases of Athenian achievement are sketched, 
which are developed later by appropriate class ex- 
ercises. A very satisfactory way of handling this 
material is by the method of oral reports, which 
may be assigned to the more competent of the stu- 
dents in the class group. This presupposes some 
training in giving floor talks on the part of the 
student. It also gives opportunity for oral expres- 
sion. Even the average student will do well in a floor 
talk on a subject for which he feels a responsibility. 
The better students in the class often surprise the 
teacher by the high level of their performance. The 
reporters have the sense of adventure and the thrill 
of discovery in the search for materials. It is the 
practice in handling these reports to allow each 
student in the class to make choice of several topics 
which appeal to his interest. He lists these on a card 
in order of preference. The teacher assembles the 
cards, and selects the student to handle each of the 
topics in hand. His choice is determined by the ca- 
pacity of the student, his individual interests, and 
his skill in making a report and enlisting the inter- 
est of the class. As the teacher becomes acquainted 
with the students, it will be his care to enlist the 
competent students in this sort of enterprise. 

As preparation for a report, each student is ex- 
pected to make a brief topical outline, which repre- 
sents the main divisions of his talk. This should be 
presented to the teacher for comment and criticism, 
and after further reading be expanded into a con- 
tent outline. The effectiveness of the reports which 
are finally presented to the class will depend in part 
on the skill of the teacher in making helpful sug- 
gestions to the students in regard to the prepara- 
tion of the outline which should represent graphical- 
ly the content of his talk. 

The following outline is an example of such a 


guide, prepared by an average student of the ninth 
grade. The comparison with modern life was sug- 
gested by the teacher: 


HOME LIFE OF THE ATHENIANS 
I. Men. 


A. Outdoor and public life. 
B. A Day with an Athenian man. 
1. Morning. 
2. Afternoon. 
3. Symposium in the evening. 
C. Broad legal powers of man. 
1. Divorce wife. 
2. Complete control over children. 


II. The Athenian Matron. 


A. Life of matron spent at home. 

B. Household duties. 
1. Materials and comforts made in home. 
2. Skins, woolen goods, and linen made into garments, 
3. Directing slaves. 


III. The Children. 


A. Younger children under complete charge of matron 
and slaves. 
B. Boys. 
1. Boys after age of seven given education outside 
of home. 
2. Education of intellectual and gymnastic character. 
C. Girls. 
1. Stay in home till time of marriage. 
2. Instructed to duties of Athenian wife. 
3. Taught by mother and slaves. 
4. No intellectual studies. 


IV. Comparison of Athenian and Modern Home Life. 


A. Men. 
B. Women. 
C. Children. 


While the foregoing outline is sketchy and inade- 
quate, it serves the student as a guide in his adven- 
ture in making a report. An outline, however brief, 
gives the student confidence in the experience of 
making a floor talk before the class. It is the prac- 
tice to expect from those who make reports on 
Athenian civilization more carefully constructed 
outlines, representing wider reading and clearer 


thinking. 


Torics ror THE NintH 

The following topics dealing with Athenian civ- 
ilization are suitable for the students of the ninth 
grade: Greek architecture; the temples on the 
Acropolis; the sculptors of Athens; the minor arts; 
the theater at Athens; the dramatic festivals; the 
dramatic poets; Athenian comedy; history and the 
historians; the Athenian orators; the sophists; the 
life and teachings of Socrates; the dialogues of 
Plato; Aristotle and Greek science. The list of top- 
ics selected for presentation should be posted in the 
class room and the school library. It should include 
references which are appropriate to the maturity 
of the student, and which are available in the school 
collection or in the local libraries. In the case the 
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teacher has to deal with immature students, the 
topics allowing an objective and concrete treatment 
are preferred, and the references include the simpler 
and less advanced treatments of the subject. 

The topics dealing with civilization will repay 
some search on the part of the student. He will find 
material in the school library, or in other libraries, 
and possibly at home. To take a concrete example, 
the student may become interested in the Greek 
drama, following his reading of the interesting ac- 
count of the dramatic contests in Tucker. In fol- 
lowing up an assignment, he may be led to read up 
on the theater in the classical dictionary. Or he may 
feel that he wishes to know more of the dramatic 
poets, and may be led to the histories of Greek lit- 
erature. From this it is only a step to the reading 
of some of the plays, in the fine translations now 
available. Or he is impressed by the likenesses and 
contrast between the ancient and modern drama, 
and may find interest in such a book as Moulton’s 
Ancient and Modern Drama. 

In preparing the reports the students will be gain- 
ing a knowledge of how life functioned in the Athens 
of the fifth century before Christ. He will become 
interested in this life as it mirrors itself in forms of 
expression unknown to the old orient, and in meth- 
ods of thought which are still valid for the thinker. 
The drama, which suggests action by its very name, 
is a characteristic expression of the beginnings of 
western civilization on the borders between east and 
west. It is as characteristic of the new and intense 
life of Athens as the radio and the movie of our 
own high speed civilization. 

The reports on the foregoing topics may be cov- 
ered in one or more recitations, according to the 
time available. It is well to make limitations as to 
the time allowed each student in making his report, 
in order that he may direct his attention to the es- 
sentials of the subject. Errors in fact are corrected 
as the reports are given, and the class is encouraged 
to question the speakers, on debatable points, after 
they have concluded. In conducting the class exer- 
cise, the teacher asks for the comments of the class 
on the content, organization, delivery of the report. 
This procedure gives the reporter an attentive au- 
dience, and by following up this practice, standards 
of effective speaking may be gradually built up. 

Close attention to the speakers may be cultivated 
by asking the class to make written comments on 
each of the reports in order. This practice gives the 
students opportunity to express their own view- 
point, and to evaluate the work of the speaker. 
These comments are handed to the teacher, and it is 
well to give good papers some recognition. This may 
be done by posting papers, before an exercise of 
this type, as examples for the class to follow. 


Stupent CoMMENTs 


The following series of comments is an example 
of the work of a ninth grade student : 


RECITATIONS ON GREEK CIVILIZATION 
Theater and Drama. 

The talk was well organized; she brought out new and 
interesting points; her voice was well modulated; mispro- 
nounced a good many words. 

Social Philosophy. 


Well organized ; brought out new points of view; must have 
read widely; very well expressed; cut short at the end. 
History and Oratory. 


Seemed to be reading off her notes; main points did not 
stand out; quite well expressed. 
Religion and the Gods. , 
Unique introduction; good organization; showed relations; 
the first = was a bit too detailed; interesting, but included 


a great deal of material which everyone knows. 
Architecture. 


Abundance of material; very well organized; presented 
interestingly; excellent vocabulary; spoke rather fast; an 
excellent floor talk; drawings explained talk; showed rela- 
tions to the modern world, 

Development of Sculpture. 


Easy to understand; good organization; expresses him- 


self well; new and interesting material; addresses the class; 
fine talk. 


The foregoing set of comments is an example of 
class participation in the report work. The value 
of such written comments to the students and to the 
teacher as well is obvious. While the paper quoted 
represents a higher level of expression than the aver- 
age, the comments of the least advanced students, 
are often most interesting to the teacher. 

If time allows, it is profitable to devote a class 
period to discussion, following the report work. The 
comparison of Athenian life and civilization with 
the orient, and with conditions at the present time 
will open up worth while lines of thought. Topics 
of discussion like the following are suggestive: at- 
titude toward hand labor; capitalism at Athens; 
position of woman; attitude toward children; treat- 
ment of slaves; advantages of open air life; substi- 
tutes for our newspapers; opportunities for self 
education; interest in politics. 

The questioning and discussion which develops 
from these reports will be useful in leading the class 
to an understanding of what the Greeks have done 
for modern civilization. Our guide sheet for the 
study of the unit includes such an exercise, and the 
reports will aid the students in working out their 
ideas on the subject. The following summary is an 
example of such an exercise handed in by a rather 
mature student of the ninth grade. 


THE GIFTS OF THE GREEKS TO CIVILIZATION 

It was natural that the Greeks, because of their fine posi- 
tion in the AZgean Basin, make rapid progress in the ways 
of commerce. The progress of Greece was so great, that we, 
today, use the means and methods first employed. They de- 
veloped a system of coinage without which advanced com- 
merce is impossible. 

It was perhaps because of her development of commerce 
that Greece invented, as it were, a democratic form of gov- 
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ernment. Though we do not directly copy it today, it is 
the fundamental basis of ours, and that of many other ad- 
vanced nations. 

True learning was begun by the Greeks. The sciences, 
drama, history, oratory, philosophy, and last but far from 
least, literature, were developed to a high degree of perfec- 
tion by the Greeks, whom we today have not surpassed in 
several of these lines. 

Architecture and the industrial arts, the Greeks perfected. 
Greek architecture is still very widely used and the sculp- 
ture, vases, etc., have never been surpassed. It is strange, how- 
ever, that the Greeks did not perfect their methods of indus- 
try, instead of clinging to the rather primitive methods. 

The first city plan in the history of the world was made 
and put into use at Alexandria. The fact is very significant, 
though it may not seem so. William Penn, when founding 
Philadelphia, a city which has been copied by many others, 
used the city plan of Alexandria. 


The teacher who is interested in this type of 
work, and is convinced that the student’s profit 
from the study of civilization will inevitably de- 
velop background. He will find it worth while to ac- 
quaint himself with the literary productions of the 
Greeks, many of which are world famous classics. 
He may even find adventure in acquainting his stu- 
dents with the classics in translation and uncover- 
ing in the discussion the permanent values in these 
works. Such books as Dickinson’s Greek View of 
Life, and Zimmern’s The Greek Commonwealth, will 
give the cue to the method of interpreting the class- 
ics for the modern reader. If his tastes lead him to 
stress the arts, he will find aid in interpretation in 
Tarbell’s Greek Art, and Power’s Message of Greek 
Art. 


Supplementary work will be found worth while 
in connection with all units. In our experience with 
the course in Survey of Civilization, it has been 
particularly valuable in the units on Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, and the Feudal Age. The teacher will of 
course vary his plan somewhat from time to time, 
and from unit to unit, to avoid monotony. 

In considering the claims of supplementary work, 
the thoughtful teacher realizes that his professional 
duty is not fulfilled by what is called class teaching. 
He must be alert to individual needs. And this 
means, not only attention to the maladjusted stu- 
dents, but to the students who have capacity to do 
more than the average. The tendency is to forget 
the students who do their work easily, and who 
have time on their hands. From necessity the teacher 
works with the slow student, but his great oppor- 
tunity as teacher lies with the student who has time 
on his hands. The assignment of supplementary 
work will aid the teacher in handling this class of 
students. In summarizing, it may be said that the 
work should be related to the interests of the indi- 
vidual student, to the level of intelligence of the 
class, to the course of study in its viewpoint and con- 
tent, to present day tendencies, and have due re- 
gard to correlation with other subjects. 


* Vide. article on the course in Survey of Civilization in 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, number 24, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 


The Gifted Child 


A Report or Wuart Is Beinc Done ann Wuart Can Be Done For THE 
Superior Cui_p By THE TEACHERS OF History Anp Civics IN THE 
New York Hicu Scuoots' 


By SamMvet Chairman 


Ix rRopUCTION 

It was not so long ago that Nordau, Ellis, and 
others advanced the theory that genius is more or 
less a form of degeneracy and that the exceptional 
person is an incurable pathological case. They ac- 
cumulated impressive evidence which seemed to give 
incontestable proof that eccentricities and anti-so- 
cial qualities were an integral part of the equipment 
of the genius. But like so much of our thinking in 
the social sciences, the symptom was confused with 
the cause. The old psychologists had never dreamt 
that the negative habits and attitudes of the gifted 
may have been the result of an educational system 
that took no account of their gifts, that years and 
years of “coasting” through a straight-jacket cur- 
riculum had produced laziness and contempt for 
one’s fellowmen. In a recent report entitled “The 


Promise of Youth: Follow-up Studies of a Thou- 
sand Gifted Children” Professor Lewis M. Ter- 
man, after fifteen years of intensive study at the 
Leland Stanford Junior University, concluded that 
gifted children are not only superior in intelligence 
but also in physical and non-intellectual traits, that 
their brilliant and dynamic minds in no way inter- 
fere with their physical and moral growth. 
Fortunately for society and the bright children, 
educators have become more than ever aware of 
their responsibilities. As this survey will show, the 
New York City high schools are reaching out al- 
though sporadically, for a solution to this problem. 
In a number of schools there exist commendable 
enrichment programs. In many others the problem 
is solved by the less commendable procedure of ac- 
celeration. But we are very distant from our objec- 
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tive, which is to discover not only every child of 
exceptional ability but also the exceptional abilities 
of every child, and, having made these discoveries, 
to devise courses of study and to provide facilities 
which will result in a unified, comprehensive, suit- 
able program for the education of our future 
leaders. 

The committee went about its work in the fol- 
lowing way: (1) By means of a questionnaire, data 
was secured on the opportunities furnished the 
gifted and normal in history and civics depart- 
ments of the New York City high schools. (2) Miss 
Marion D. Jewell communicated with schools in 
various parts of the United States to ascertain 
what they were doing. (3) Mr. Lucian Lamm, while 
on sabbatical leave, visited a large number of 
schools in Europe and the Near East to see whether 
there was anything in the way of progressive social 
science teaching that the Old World could transmit 


to the New. Respectfully submitted. 


SAMUEL STEINBERG, Chairman.’ 
Samuel J. Tilden H. S. 
Hersert D. A. Donovan, 
James Madison H. S. 
A. Hamm, Walton H. S. 
Marion D. Jewerrt, Washington Irving H. S. 
Maupe D. Kivien, Girls’ Commercial H. S. 
ABRAHAM LEFKOWITz, 
High School of Commerce. 
Lucian Lamon, Franklin K. Lane H. S. 
ELeanor Perret, Haaren H. S. 
Frank J. Sayre, Seward Park H. S. 
Manet E. Sxiyner, Washington Irving H. S. 


Part I 


The Questionnaire and the Answers to It. 


(1) Are the pupils in your school classified? 
16% said “yes” without qualification. 
38% said “partly.” 
44% answered “no.” 
In many cases there is no school classification, but limited 
classification with the history or other departments (i.e., 
English). In some cases special classes are organized for 
the dull and for the bright. 
(2) Do you believe in classifying pupils? 
58% answered “yes” with conditions. 
42% answered “no.” 
Those who objected to classification called attention to 
administrative difficulties and possible development of 
snobbishness as a result. A large number pointed out 
the need for a differentiated curriculum for different 
groups and also the difficulty of finding teachers who 
will do special work enthusiastically and ably. 

The proponents of segregation point out that homo- 
geneous grouping does not lead to conceit, that the child 
will become more easily conceited when he is brightest 
in a room where he has no competition. 

Is the classification in your school satisfactory? If so, 
why? If not, why not? 

41% did not answer. 

50% said, “decidedly not.” 

9%, the remainder, felt that the classification was partly 
satisfactory because: 


(3 


— 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


a. of administrative difficulties of eta This 
is especially true of a small school, 

b. of a scientific basis for classification. There is too 
much guess work, 

c. classification is too restricted in use to make proper 
judgments. (Usually pupils are classified in a certain 
subject or subjects. 

d. of lack of facilities. Nothing approximating a labora- 
tory could be arranged. 

Would you classify pupils by class or by growps within 

the class? 

70% classify by class. 

7% classify by groups within a class. 

The remainder, 23%, classify both by class and pre 

How large or small should these groups be? (Please 

state the exact size.) 

35% believed that there should be no more than 20 

pupils in a class. 

65% expressed the opinion that the size of the class 

should range between 20 and 35. 

An average of about 25 pupils would be the mode. No 

one suggested more than 35 in the class. The lowest 

number suggested for a class of bright students was 12. 

Would you classify them into bright, normal and sub- 

normal on the basis of (a) 1.Q. (b) Achievement, (c) 

Any other basis? 

10% would have the LQ. as the sole basis of classifica- 

tion, 

40% would use only the achievement. 

50% were of the belief that both the I.Q. and the achieve- 

ment should be taken into consideration. 

What qualities would you expect to develop in the bright 

child? 
The following are the qualities listed in the order of 
importance. The number to the right of each denotes 
the frequency with which each was mentioned. 

1. initiative and leadership—20 

2. reflective thinking—10 

3. thorough habits of work, particularly reading—10 
4. civie responsibility—9 

5. intellectual curiosity—9 

6. ability to do research, to gather material, organize 

it and to evaluate it—8 

7. critical mindedness and skepticism—8 

8. love of subject, happiness in achievement—8 

9. tolerance, international outlook, wider culture—5 

10. intellectual honesty—t 

1l. good judgment—+ 

12. perseverance—4 

13. understanding of social problems; ability to inter- 

pret them—+4 

14. thoroughness and accuracy—+ 

15. courage of conviction—3 

16. character—2 

17. imagination and memory—1l 

18. 

umility—1 

20. ambition—1 
21. Codperation—1 
One chairman, in answer to this question, said that she 
would develop the same qualities in the bright child as in 
any other. It seems that the answers bore her out, but 
emphasis was placed on (a) leadership, (b) service and 
help to others, (c) intellectual curiosity, (d) ability to 
carry on research, (d) critical mindedness. 

How can we aid the bright child to make the most of his 

potentialities? Please answer under the following head- 

ings: a. course of study, b. methodology, c. opportunities 
for enrichment, d. opportunities for leadership and serv- 


ice. 
A. Course of study 

1. use the new European history syllabus as a basis 
for maximum requirement. 

2. Include in the curriculum a year’s course in an- 
cient, medieval and early modern European his- 
tory. 

3. Elective courses. The following courses were men- 
tioned: English, modern, American, constitutional 
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history; Latin-American History; Problems in 
American Democracy. 

4. Limit the number of topics in the syllabus and 
have students make a thorough investigation of 
those to be studied. 

5. New syllabi, providing for differentiated courses 
of study with testing programs for each. 

B. Methodology 

1. Use the Morrison Plan. 

2. Disregard Regents’ examinations. 

3. Use the laboratory method, emphasizing research 
and reports. 

4. Encourage creative work, such as: writing plays 
or magazines, book projects, dramatization, de- 
bating, student assembly programs. 

5. Lay emphasis on pupil activity. Permit pupils to 
take over charge of the class. Also, encourage 
pupils to choose the teaching of social sciences as 
a vocation. 

C. Opportunities for enrichment 

1. Increased library work. More library space and 

more study periods. 

. Increased opportunities for discussion. 

. Work on present-day problems. 

. Committee work on reports, projects, problems. 

. Trips and visits to the theatres, lectures, historical 
“movies,” museums and parks. In Civics, it was 
suggested that several bus rides per term would 
do much to broaden knowledge and develop ap- 
preciation of Our City—New York. 

6. Clubs and societies. 

7. Supplementary books or reference books to be 
supplied with the text. Subscriptions to magazines 
and newspapers are to be encouraged. 

D. Leadership and Service 

1. Use of a modified monitorial plan, whereby the 
better students would aid the weaker. 

2. Creation of a service league within school to help 
it along some definite program. 

3. Encouraging leadership in school activities; clubs, 
debating squads and special essay contests. 

4. Personal encouragement by teacher. 


Co bo 


(9) What aims ought to guide us in training the bright child? 


A large number of answers were identical with those 
given to question No. 7 on qualities. Others listed were: 
. Develop leaders, 
. Develop thinking. 
. Teach for proper attitudes. 
. Develop character as well as intellect. 
. Develop modesty as well as self-assurance. 
. Interest pupils in social problems. 
. Bring out the best that is in the student. 
. Develop individual and repress all anti-social traits. 
Teach pupil how to make his life balanced and rich. 
. Inculeate in students a sense of social responsi- 
bility that these powers may be used for good rather 
than for evil. 
k. Introduce the child to the wider world of thought 
and action. 
1. Development of good habits and socially desirable 
qualities, 


of 


(10) How much is elective in the social science curriculum? 


57% of the schools reported no elective. 

30% reported a one term elective in economics, civics, 
ancient or American history. 

13% reported one year electives in ancient and medieval 
history. 


(11) Would the revised course of study in European history 


fit the bright child? If not, why not? 

90% said “yes.” 

10% said “yes” with the qualification that the syllabus 
be cut down to certain pivotal units for more intensive 
study. 


(12) Shall we use the bright child to assist other pupils? 


29% said “no.” 
60% said “yes.” 
11% did not answer. 


(18) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


The advantages of using bright children to assist other 

pupils are: 

a. Development of a sense of mutual helpfulness. 

b. Understanding and tolerance will result. 

¢e. Development of an ability to organize material 

since the pupil will be learning by teaching. 

d. Leadership and ability to communicate ideas fos- 

tered. 

e. The student may discover that he is a born teacher. 
Should we have a special school for the bright or gifted 
child? If so, why? If not, why not? 

36% said “yes.” 

52% said “no.” 

12% said “I don’t know.” 

_— there should be a special school: 

a. Leadership could be developed. 

b. Accelerate progress. 

¢c. Special equipment can more easily be furnished 
—library, laboratories, books, etc. 

d. Would be economical. 

e. Organization and administration problem would 
be simpler. 

Why there should not be a special school: 

a. It tends to create class distinction and snobbish- 
ness. It is undemocratic; the mass of society feels 
that “all men are created equal.” 

. It is unlike life. 

. It is impossible from a practical standpoint— 

money or transportation. 

d. It antagonizes the weak. 

e. It is impractical because pupils are not bright in 
all subjects. 

Those who favored a special school anticipated a num- 

ber of objections as follows: 

1. A special school is not undemocratic because 
democracy does not mean that all men are alike 
or that all children should be treated the same. 
The true spirit of democracy teaches that every- 
body should have an equal opportunity to exer- 
cise his intelligence and develop to his fullest 
capacity. 

2. It is not unlike life because children do mingle 
with one another on the streets, in playgrounds, 
at athletic meets, etc. 

3. A special school does not interfere with normal 
development of leaders. The term leader is con- 
fused. As a leader of men, in a mixed class, the 
bright child is seldom a leader. He is unpopular 
and retiring. In a homogeneous group, each one 
would lead in his particular forte. 

What special library or laboratory facilities should be 

supplied for the bright child? 

a. Maps, charts, globes. 

. A richly equipped library. 

A social science museum. 

. Copies of early newspapers and pictures. 

. More library periods. Easier access to the library. 

. Source books. 

. Supplementary textbooks. 

. Copies of magazines and newspapers. 

Should differentiation be made in the diplomas granted? 

60% answered “yes.” 

21% answered “no.” 

13% answered “immaterial. 

6% answered “uncertain.” 

a. To what honor societies do the bright students belong? 
Almost every school has an Arista. Some schools like 
Stuyvesant consider the History Club an honor so- 
ciety. 

b. What is the condition of membership? 

1. 80% average—nothing below 70%. 

2. Character. 

3. Service. 

4. Recommendation by faculty. 

c. What evidences are there of student interest and 

participation in these societies? 

Students are anxious to join the Arista as membership 
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is considered a high honor. Among the bright stu- 
dents competition for membership is keen. 
d. Do these societies have any practical effect on student 
scholarship? 
57% said “yes.” 
19% said “no.” 
24% were in doubt. 
A large number who answered “yes” made the qualifi- 
cation that honor societies provided an incentive only 
for the ambitious student. 
e. Do they affect school citizenship? 
The answers, with few exceptions, were to the effect 
that the Arista promoted school service decidedly. 
Arista members saw active service as messengers, 
ushers, election officials, leaders of help classes, moni- 
tors, etc., etc. 
Those who were skeptical remarked as follows: 
1. “Service to school not conspicuous.” (This was 
the reaction of almost 20% of the schools.) 
2. Arista improves school citizenship for members 
but of little value to others. 
(17) To what extent, if any, are the able students encouraged 
to become teachers of the social sciences? 
20% reported that encouragement was definitely offered 
to promising youngsters. 
80% reported no effort made in that direction. 
In a number of schools (the older schools), it was noted 
that while no conscious effort was made, each school had 
graduated some future teachers. : 
(18) a. What contests are participated in by the bright stu- 
dents? 
The following were given: 
1. League of Nations Association. 
. New York Times Oratorical. 
. Roosevelt Essay. 
D.A.R. Scholarship Medal. 
Sons of American Revolution Essay Contest. 
. Student Government Contest. 
. Dutch Colonial Dames. 
. Brooklyn Eagle Current Events Bee. 
. Interscholastic Current Events Bee. 
10. Special School contest ; Civics Snapshot contest, 
project contests, ete. 
b. What effect have these contests on developing desir- 
able qualities? 
1. Interests are developed beyond the classroom. 
. Sportsmanship is fostered. 
Enthusiasm for historical research is provoked. 
. Scholarship and interest in reading is promoted. 
Initiative is developed. 
. The power of self-expression is developed. 


Parr II 


What Is Being Done for the Superior Pupil in 
American Schools Other Than Those of New York 
City 

In an effort to discover whether schools outside 
of New York City, comparable in size and prob- 
lems to these of New York, are recognizing the 
obligation to serve the superior child, a request was 
sent, in the name of the First Assistants’ Associa- 
tion, to fifty schools, asking them to tell what they 
are doing in the Social Studies for the group from 
which it is reasonable to expect the leaders of the 
next generation to come. 

Replies were received from schools in the fol- 
lowing eighteen cities: Boston, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Jose, Washington, D.C., Denver, Oak 
Park (Illinois), Indianapolis, Des Moines, Balti- 
more, Atlantic City, Newark, Albany, Philadelphia, 
Seatile, Oakland, Pasadena and Berkeley. 


In every case, the need for greater attention to 
this neglected group is recognized; in few cases 
is there a definite program for satisfying the need. 
The following summary represents definite at- 
tempts to modify and enrich the courses of study. 


1. A three-part assignment—readings, reports on outside 
readings, and problems to stimulate thought are offered 
to the better pupils, who receive additional credit. This 
is supplementary to the regular assignment for the aver- 
age pupil. 

2. A Diagnostic School, used chiefly for handicapped chil- 
dren, but capable of expansion to include superior chil- 
dren, where, for two weeks, they are subjected to study 
by trained analysts before being placed in a school where 
their abilities can be adequately trained. 

3. (a) With allowance for program limitations, classifica- 
tion on an ability basis has been made. Minimum require- 
ments have been set for all groups but a greatly enriched 
course of study has been prepared for the pupils of su- 
perior mentality, and the pace of the class, and the range 
of its intellectual curiosity are limited only by time con- 
siderations and degree of individual development. 

(b) Special courses are offered to the bright pupil, par- 
ticularly a one-term course in International Relations, 
open only to seniors who have shown marked ability. 

(c) A very considerable amount of reference reading is 
required of those enrolled among the better groups, while 
a very limited amount or none at all is required of the 
lower groups. 

4. One school with a requirement of one year of World His- 
tory, and one year of American History and Civics, offers 
two terms of electives in the Social Studies to seniors of 
outstanding ability, One course is “American Social and 
Economic Problems,” the other, a course in “Personality, 
Ethics, and Social Behavior.” The courses are conducted 
on the “open forum” plan, with study of a text, class dis- 
cussion, review of at least four books along the line in- 
dicated in the course. These classes number, on the aver- 
age, thirty five pupils. In certain of the Social Studies 
and English class rooms there are classroom libraries. 
There is a Social Studies library with more than five 
thousand books, a room capable of accommodating from 
ninety to one hundred pupils, and—a very important 
part of the plans—every pupil has from one to three 
study periods every day. 

5. In extracurricular activities, the superior pupil is offered 
opportunity for the development of initiative, imagination, 
and special abilities in such positions as editor of school 
papers, leader of debating and discussion clubs, activity 
in service clubs, etc. 

6. In one school, for the past five years, the following plan 
has been in use, with gratifying results, according to the 
Principal, who writes: “After one term in American His- 
tory, between forty and fifty pupils of superior ability 
are placed in one class for the work of the next term, One 
plan of work with this group provides that the teacher 
meet the entire group on one day, for example, Friday, 
to set forth the general plan of study for the following 
week. On Monday, the teacher will then meet one fourth of 
the pupils in conference and discussion, the other three 
fourths of the pupils going to the library. On Tuesday, 
he meets another fourth, on Wednesday, another, and on 
Thursday, another. In this way, each pupil meets with 
the teacher but twice a week. The rest of the time is free 
for reading and preparation of whatever material he may 
be working upon. The weekly conference of a group of 
not more than a dozen gives opportunity for intensive 
discussion which would not be possible in the group as a 
whole. The weekly meeting of the entire group makes it 
possible for the teacher in one period to set forth a gen- 
eral program which pupils may follow on their own ini- 
tiative. Modifications are made from time to time accord- 
ing to the particular needs of the group. The fundamental 
principle of striving for the development of initiative is 
always paramount.” 

This plan offers interesting possibilities, but some of its 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


possible defects are obvious, particularly the limited 
amount of time spent with the teacher, whose personality 
ought to be an important. factor, and also the fact that 
few pupils of high school age, even those of superior men- 
tality, have had sufficient discipline to be given quite so 
much freedom. 


- One or more classes in required American History in 


which all College Preparatory students must enroll is 
also open to students of courses other than College Pre- 
sopra who are in the upper fifty per cent of the class. 

he course of study for these pupils is more scholarly and 
exacting than that offered to pupils of other classes in 
which there are flexible assignments, optional extra credit 
work, research and reports, 

Student participation in the administration of the 
school is well organized and functioning. 


. One city follows a plan in all senior high schools of select- 


ing gifted children at the beginning of the high school 
course, and in the time spent in the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th years, permitting these pupils to do the work of the 
senior high school and one year of college work. This has 
been in force for some time with the boys’ schools but has 
just been started with the girls’. There is no definite plan 
for enriching the work in each course of the Social Studies, 
but the students take additional courses of college grade. 


. Several schools are making a special effort to develop 


imagination, to stimulate initiative, and to widen the 
horizon of the superior student by creating opportunities 
for him to dramatize historical episodes, to construct 
theatres, pyramids, railroads, etc., that may illustrate the 
eriod studied, to make posters, cartoons, news sheets, etc. 
nitiative, co-operation, responsibility, and practical train- 
ing are given in many schools by service clubs, admission 
to which is dependent upon scholarship as well as on 
the possession of the qualities necessary for such service 
that are latent. With a minimum of supervision, these 
clubs take care of such matters as attendance, cafeteria 
manners and practices, honor system, repairs to school 
furniture, school mimeographing and countless other items 
of importance in the administration of a big school. 
Some schools have worked out a system of coaching for 
slow pupils by the superior ones that helps both groups, 
from different points of view. 
There is differentiation in content material in fine arts, 
technical, general and commercial courses, a simple sylla- 
bus being used for all pupils except those in Colle 
Preparatory course. But the programming is flexible 
enough to allow a transfer from one course to another, 
in the Social Studies, in the case of pupils in any course 
capable of more difficult work than provided for in the 
minimum syllabus. Each unit of work offers a “C,” “B,” 
or “A,” assignment, the latter involving additional re- 
search, with additional credit. 
In some debating clubs, particularly in interscholastic 
debating, a student may partake in only one inter- 
scholastic debate, with the result that a much larger group 
than usual has an opportunity to take part. 
Philadelphia has worked out a comprehensive plan for ad- 
justing the courses in the Social Studies to pupils of 
varying abilities, with particular emphasis upon the work 
of the better pupil, or rather, the better group of pupils. 
Although the teachers who have been working iene 
these lines feel that they have only begun to struggle 
with the problem, the following points of the procedure 
in these schools will illustrate the method. Some of them 
have already been listed as in use in other schools. Not 
all of them are used in every school. 

a. Assignments at three levels. 

b. Additional requirements by enrichment in the same 
topic. 

c. Class time spent largely in assortment and organiza- 
tion of material. 

d. Term topics chosen by pupils with 
pealing to individual interests and 
tained interest. 

e. Work supplemented by dramatization, debate, library 
work, chart construction, model construction, and 
other special activities. 


urpose of ap- 
eveloping sus- 


f. Use of pupil chairmen to conduct class discussion and 
review. 

g. Use of class secretary to help with the attendance 
and inform returning absentees of work done during 
their absence. 

h. Appointment of bulletin board chairmen to keep the 

board filled with historical and current events ma- 

terial, clippings, and pictures. 

Special reports assigned to superior panes. 

. Mimeographed assignment sheets on the unit plan. 

. Absence from class to do work in library permitted 

to the superior pupil, when “drill” work is being done. 

. Experiments in one school in one grade of history 
with slow, average, and rapid advancement classes, 
meeting in the same period, with adjustment of mis- 
fits. Differentiation in texts, assignments, methods is 
made in each group. These experiments have been 
successful enough to lead to requests for the exten- 
sion of the plan to other grades. 

14. In one city the parents of these gifted children have or- 

ganized a parents’ association. 


In conclusion, there are two points to be noted, 
particularly: 


1. While there is no report included here, for 
reasons inherent in the topic discussed, on the work 
being done for the sub-normal, or dull average 
pupil, any investigator will be amazed at the variety 
and scope of the work for them that is actually be- 
ing done. No one would urge that these unfortu- 
nates be neglected, or that the service to them be 
limited, but the group of superior mentality upon 
whom the social, economic, and political leadership 
must rest have a claim at least equal to these others. 
We are doing relatively little for them. 

2. The number of schools reporting represents 
too small a percentage upon which to base conclu- 
sion, but at least they are schools facing the type 
of problem that New York City is meeting. There 
is almost no plan, no device, no opportunity offered 
by these other schools that cannot be duplicated 
in some of the New York City high schools, with 
the exception of library facilities, and more leisure 
in which to reflect on aspects of life that proper 
uses of leisure presents. An attitude of complacency 
and satisfaction with our own system is far from 
desirable, nor is there any evidence that such an 
attitude exists in New York City, but it is com- 
forting to those who occasionally feel very discour- 
aged, to know that in many cases, the city schools 
are very active experiment stations in the field of 
Education. 


* The intelligence of people is found to follow what is known 
as the normal curve of distribution. That is to say, there is 
a large middle group of average intelligence, and at the 
other end a small group of high intelligence. The children 
discussed here are those at the upper end of the scale and 
constitute about 6 per cent of the total. 

*The committee gratefully acknowledges the assistance 
of Mr. John M. Loughran, Principal of the Samuel J. Til- 
den High School, through whose generosity books in the field 
were provided; and of Mr. Louis A. Schuker of the same 
school, who was responsible for compiling statistical data. 


(To be Continued ) 
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Major Objectives in the Teaching of 
Current Events 


By J. Mavison GATHANY 
Department of Social Studies, High School, East Orange, New Jersey 


If I were asked to list the major objectives in 
the teaching of current events I should enumerate 
at least the following: 

1. Appreciation of what democracy is, what it 
implies, and a study of the enemies and foes of free 
government and public welfare, thus strengthen- 
ing the belief of young people in democratic in- 
stitutions. 

2. Constant observation of the practical func- 
tions and operations of government—studying 
democracy at work. 

3. Comprehension of the process of history- 
making thus becoming acquainted with the stuff of 
which history is made. 

4. The building of a vocabulary that will make 
young citizens feel at home in reading and discuss- 
ing the various phases of modern civilization. 

5. As complete emancipation as possible from 
prejudices, superstitions, antiquated ideas, bigotry, 
and the worn-out traditions which enslave human 
judgment and retard progress—creation of the 
liberal point of view in students. 

6. Greater student competency in holding opin- 
ions worth expressing on vital questions that con- 
front our common life—education in constructive 
critical thinking. 

7. Acquisition of broad sound economic culture. 

8. Understanding of the inter-relation of the 
various parts of our great social system. 

9. Appreciation of the significance of living in a 
world of constant change—developing the power 
of mental and moral adaptation. 

10. Acquaintance with the main thoughts, be- 
liefs, and achievements of noted living men and 
women. 

11. A comparative study of the social customs 
of different peoples of today—significance of this 
study. 

12. Developing in students the capacity for calm 
thoughtful deliberation and ability to arrive at 
reasonable and disinterested conclusions or gen- 
eralizations. 

18. Teaching students the necessity of being 
fair in their criticisms of what others say and do. 
_ 14. A good understanding of the function and 
influence of nationalism and internationalism in the 
modern world—the problem of securing interna- 
tional good will coéperation, and world peace. 


15. Appreciation of the cultural, artistic, and 
spiritual phases of American civilization and for- 
eign civilizations. 

16. Sending students forth equipped with the 
power for self-entertainment. 


It will be noticed, I think, that none of these 
major objectives is of the vaporous general objec- 
tives for the social studies, on which all teachers 
are practically agreed, but which we all know deep 
down in our hearts are well nigh impossible of at- 
tainment. Each is definite, concrete, specific, and 
attainable. 

Without such objectives or aims as those I have 
enumerated the teaching of current events is almost 
if not quite senseless, for the teaching of current 
events per se is of little or no value to the average 
individual except as a sort of amusement. It is not 
informative or educative unless it throws light upon 
individual, community, national, or international 
problems. 

To be of real lasting value current events must 
be made an actual integral part of all social science 
teaching—an integral part of every course in his- 
tory, civics, government, economics, sociology, and 
problems of democracy. This can not be really 
achieved by teaching current events as such one 
period a week. 

Trying to achieve these sixteen specific objec- 
tives might seem an appalling and impossible task. 
It will appear thus only to the inexperienced, half- 
interested, or disingenuous teacher of the social 
studies. There may be an excuse however. Had our 
normal schools, teachers colleges, and our univer- 
sity schools of education for the past few decades 
done half the job as to proper instruction in the 
teaching of current events, history teachers today 
would view the listing of these objectives of the 
work of an amateur instructor or the product of 
an old teacher entering his second childhood who 
had lost sight of well-known educational objectives 
in the teaching of social studies. If I am not quite 
mistaken, such institutions as I have named have 
been and are almost if not quite asleep at the switch 
in putting into their curricula the sort of course 
the importance of current history teaching war- 
rants. It is high time that some of our teacher 
training institutions, especially their Summer ses- 
sions, become famous for their courses in the teach- 
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ing of current affairs. If there are such, I certainly 
am ignorant of their existence. ‘These institutions 
should teach teachers how to teach current affairs 
interestingly and powerfully. 

After nearly thirty years of current events teach- 
ing, in which time I have used literally scores of 
various devices, means, and methods of handling 
current history in the class room, I am fully con- 
vinced that there is no other subject matter in the 
whole realm of the social studies that means so 
much to students in aroused and lasting interest 
in the affairs of life, in giving them practical knowl- 
edge of the operation and the meaning of organized 
society, in broadening their outlook on public af- 
fairs and in creating and developing in them civic 
and social ideals as a well-planned study and discus- 
sion of current events. It is indeed unfortunate that 
after these many years of using magazines and news- 
papers in the class room, teachers generally have 
done so little fruitful thinking about how best to 
teach current history educationally. Only the very 
outermost fringe of this way of effective civic and 
social education has yet been touched. 

The objectives that I have enumerated are, after 
all, not sixteen distinct and separate objectives. 
Most of them merge one into the other, much as 
various streams merge into each other at different 
points, all of them together forming a life-refresh- 
ing body of water. 

The suggestion is made that teachers fasten this 
list of objectives into their daily assignment book 
and then read them over thoughtfully at least once 
a week. At each reading ask, “Am I achieving this 
objective? Am I achieving that objective?” Keep 
this re-reading up and keep thinking and thinking 
how best the objectives can be obtained, In this way 
perhaps each one of us can devise ways and means 
of arriving at the desired goal. That these objec- 
tives can be achieved to a large degree, I have not 
the slightest doubt. In my opinion, however, this 
can not be done in the usual way of teaching the 
social sciences. 


Revation or Text To THE OBJECTIVE 


In a brief article it is impossible to describe the 
various processes by which this real educative job 
can be done. In this article only a very few points 
will be treated. In succeeding articles of this series 
other definite devices and methods will receive con- 
sideration. 

The greatest obstacle to progressive and effec- 
tive teaching is the unwillingness of teachers to 
depart from their old established ways of teaching. 
We tell our students that they should be open- 
minded. Teachers should practice what they teach. 
Right here I have suggested one of the most effec- 
tive ways of obtaining the objectives named. The 


teacher must possess the open mind; he must be 
an educational experimenter; he must be willing 
at times to depart from old cherished ways of han- 
dling his work. 

To be very definite, the ordinary use of the text- 
book in the classroom is perhaps the main reason 
why so little original and effective work has been 
done in the teaching of current events. We use the 
text so much that there is almost no time left for 
lasting educational treatment of what is taking 
place in the life of today. 

Personally I regard textbooks as indispensable 
to high-grade current events teaching. They should 
be used and used vigorously. From them, better 
than from any other present usable means our 
students can trace the background, the founda- 
tions, and the development of the various phases 
of civilization. In addition to the main text, a copy 
of which each student has, I almost invariably use 
in addition three or more text accounts of every 
topic, problem, or unit studied during the school 
year. Thus I can not be accused of neglecting the 
use of texts. Good education requires that students 
be exposed to as many points of view as possible. 

In my opinion, however, the general viewpoint 
about the use of the text is fundamentally wrong. 
We have erected the class text into a social sci- 
ence god. We are too apt to regard it as the begin- 
ning and the end of our source of instruction in 
social science subjects. Students must learn to re- 
cite the facts of the text. Every word on those pre- 
cious pages is so sacred. Then, in the end we are so 
sorely disappointed as to the results. There is 
every reason why we should be. Those of us who 
have taught from the same text year after year 
find it necessary to review that same text every 
year we teach it before we dare conduct the class. 
Yet, we expect immature boys and girls to learn the 
text in one year’s work! By and large, students 
never have learned the text well because they can’t, 
any more than teachers can or do, and they never 
will. In our insistance upon students knowing the 
minutia of history, they lose history and the joy 
of studying its illumination of man’s long fasci- 
nating journey from cave days to the present. 

Why not have our students read textbooks as 
you and I care to read, say, Beard’s “The Rise of 
American Civilization,” or Adams’ “Epic of 
America,” or Martin’s “The Meaning of A Liberal 
Education,” or Wiggam’s “The Marks of An Edu- 
cated Man?” We do not read these and similar 
books that we might learn the words on cach page, 
nor do we spend a year’s time in reading just one of 
them. It is about time, is it not, that we stopped 
condemning students for their failure or inefficiency 
in social science work and began to condemn our own 
stupid ways of using the textbook? 
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Our students should read the text in order to 
understand outstanding developments, to get the 
story of a period, a problem, or a unit of human 
effort, to observe economic, political, social, and 
cultural movements, to understand why leading men 
differed and differ as to what should be done and 
how it should be done, to grasp principles of govern- 
ment, to know major party policies, to note social 
trends, to get acquainted with the great institutions 
of organized society and their functions in human 
welfare, to be inspired by the thoughts and deeds 
of the great and noble figures of history, to have 
their imaginations aroused and strengthened and 
enriched, to develop aesthetic appreciation, to ad- 
vance the spiritual life. 


Revarion or Current Events to TexTBook 

‘Textbooks are both indispensable and wholly in- 
sufficient as tools in effective social science work. 
They are insufficient because they always, in the 
very nature of the case, leave the efforts of man 
(the chapters of history) unfinished. They do not 
tell us what men are now doing in bringing their 
tasks up to date. If we lead our students to see that 
textbook history is nothing more than the record 
of the current events of yesterday, they will easily 
see that the current happenings of today will be 
the textbook history of tomorrow, and that there- 
fore both must be studied together. This is not a 
matter of dragging current events in, if there is 
any time left, and it is not a matter of studying 
current events one period a week. It is a question 
of making current happenings an integral part of 
every course in the social studies. This way of study- 
ing social science makes the problems and questions 
of yesterday the problems and questions of today, 
as they truly and actually are. Students will see 
that few, if any, of society’s fundamental problems 
have been settled, or even drawn to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


AMERICAN History as AN ILLUSTRATION 


Suppose I illustrate by making use of the way to 
teach, say, American history. It makes little differ- 
ence whether we start the course by way of current 
events or by way of the textbook, for in the end the 
result is the same. 

Personally, I prefer to begin with what is taking 
place in American life at the present time, for this 
arouses interest at once. I ask students to search 
the newspapers and magazines for about six weeks 
in order to discover what vital public questions and 
important phases of American life public officials, 
newspaper correspondents, magazine and news- 
paper editors, and contributors are talking and 
writing about. During this time no text is used at 
all. From these efforts each student is required to 


make out a numbered list of the current questions 
and problems he finds, bringing to class each day 
clippings and articles as proof. These are kept on 
file by the students. 

The class of course soon finds that American 
democracy is literally a boiling pot of problems— 
economic, financial, educational, racial, govern- 
mental, local, state, national and international. In 
this ceaseless search, which continues throughout 
the course, students come across phases and aspects 
of American life that they were actually ignorant 
of or knew almost nothing about. 

When the students turn to the text in American 
history, they at once notice very striking similarity 
or exactness between the problems and issues of the 
years gone by and those they have listed from their 
current events work. To most students this is both 
a significant and distinct revelation. Furthermore 
they really enjoy the work, and many of them come 
to see history in an entirely different light. They 
see also that the major vital problems of America, 
both then and now, are after all not so very numer- 
ous. They are impressed, too, in discovering that 
exceedingly few fundamental public questions have 
ever been really settled, that is finally disposed of. 
(How many of these can the reader name?) 


Questions Kept Berore THE CLAss 


Here are some of the questions that my students 
are asked to keep in mind always as they study 
American history along with current events: 


1. What vital problems and issues are before the Ameri- 
can — at the present time? 

2. What ones were before our people in textbook times? 

8. Which of our problems are the same or very similar to 
those found in the text? Do you find any wholly new public 
questions? 

4. Do you find any new slants or phases of old problems? 
If so, explain them. 

5. Which of the questions of yesterday (textbook times) 
caused heated and prolonged discussion? Why? Which ones 
are causing similar discussion today? Why? 

6. What enemies and foes of democracy and public wel- 
fare do you notice in the text? Why do you regard these as 
enemies and foes? Do you find the same or similar enemies and 
foes at work today? 

7. What has been done toward obtaining political de- 
mocracy? Social democracy? Economic democracy? What is 
being done now in behalf of these phases of democracy? Il- 
lustrations. 

8. What has been the attitude of the United States toward 
the rest of the world in questions of conflict and in those mat- 
ters requiring international codperation? In practice does 
America follow the much exploited doctrine of international 
isolation? Prove what you say. 

9. What principles and features of American government 
and democracy do you find in your study of the text and your 
current events work? 

10. What evidence can you give that American civiliza- 
tion is rather rich in aesthetic, artistic, and spiritual achieve- 
ment? 


AssIGNMENTS: Some CLAssroom ProcepurEs 


Limitation of space requires that the matter of 
assignments and what is done in the classroom be 
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treated with briefness. Stated succinctly, the fol- 
lowing enumerated expressions indicate some of the 
things required of students and some ot the proce- 
dures that actually take place in classroom. (As- 
sume again that it is a course in American history.) 


A. Assignments 


1. All students are required to search the daily newspaper, 
the class magazine, and whatever magazines they may have 
at home, that they may discover what public questions and 
phases of American life are receiving insistent attention, the 
students bringing the results of their efforts to class and 
keeping them on file in large envelopes according to topics 
or problems for future study. Magazine articles are not 
clipped. Bibliographies of these are kept. At this point in the 
work students are not required to analyze, evaluate, and 
discuss the various news items and comments that reflect the 
present status of current problems and questions, for they 
are not yet properly prepared to do this in any real intelli- 
gent and meaningful way. 

2. Assignments in the textbook are not made by a few 
pages at a time and then recited upon daily. Students are 
asked to read whole chapters thoughtfully, and are allowed 
and encouraged to watch the unravelling of great move- 
ments, public questions, and tendencies. Just as in the study 
of current events, the students make note of the various 
public questions and problems that they discover—political, 
governmental, financial, economic, social, etc. 

8. The third thing students are asked to do is to arrange 


in parallel columns the results of their work thus far, the - 


columns bearing captions headed I. Current problems, II. 
Textbook problems, III. Public questions finally disposed of, 
IV. New phases, slants, and developments of old (textbook) 
problems, V. New problems. This scheme places before each 
student and the class a bird’s-eye view of the vital happen- 
ings of the past (textbook times) as compared with those 
of the present. They see that comparatively few vital pub- 
lic questions have been finally disposed of, that most textbook 
problems are still our problems, that textbook history is not 
dry-as-dust stuff, and that they have a personal (even selfish) 
and social responsibility in intelligently understanding how 
they might better equip themselves to do their share in social 
thinking, social planning, and social achievement. 

4. The fourth step is that of careful study and discussion 
of those important public questions that American society 
and institutions have settled or finally disposed of, such, for 
instance, as that of determining and establishing the form of 
government the United States should have, the abolition of 
human slavery, and the supremacy of the National Govern- 
ment. Such historical questions are disposed of in com- 
paratively short time, for there is little sense in having high 
school students study and discuss at great length problems 
that have been settled. Why spend a whole half-year in 
getting students only as far as the end of the Civil War? 
Think of the importance and richness of American history 
from the Civil War to President Franklin Roosevelt! 

5. For the remainder of the school year or the course, as- 
signments are made in the study of textbook questions that 
are problems of current import and new problems and phases 
of American history that have come to the front in very 
recent years. 


It is impossible to study and discuss carefully all 
such questions and problems and phases of Ameri- 
can history in a single year’s course. Since this is 
so, and since man’s needs, fundamentally, never de- 
finitely vary, except in externals, and since society’s 
puzzling and perplexing problems ever remain con- 
stant, the question of assignments in these matters 
is really one of judicious selection. 

Certainly our students should become well 
grounded in the historical aspects and the present 


status of such phases of American history as the 
development of democracy, the struggle for clean 
and efficient government, political parties and party 
elections, the services and costs of government, free 
public education and what sort of education a pro- 
gressive people needs, religious foundations and 
religious toleration, aesthetic and cultural achieve- 
ments, the establishment and work of the courts, 
the creation of intelligent public opinion, the prob- 
lem of agriculture, communication and transporta- 
tion, the production of goods, human industrial 
relations, the relation of government to business, 
and our foreign relations and policies. 

Whether these or other phases of our history are 
chosen, the teacher should always have the class 
follow a carefully worked out, logical, study outline 
of each topic, problem or unit of history. This I 
invariably do, making definite assignments of the 
different headings of the study outline. 

The study outline almost always contains such 
headings as, questions dealing with the essential 
facts of each unit or problem, a series of thought 
questions based on or suggested by the facts in the 
case, vocabulary expressions, questions calling for 
comparisons of various kinds, questions of interpre- 
tation, and a question asking the student to draw 
several reasonable conclusions from his study of 
the subject matter. 

In working out the study outline points students 
investigate what the class text says about each 
problem or unit of history, what the collateral texts 
say, and also what is fia in the newspaper clip- 
pings, the class magazine, and the magazines they 
may have at home. 

Looking at the process as a whole, then, we sce 
that my purpose is that high school students shall 
become well-grounded in the historical development 
of a given question or problem, that they shall also 
know what correspondents, editors, contributors, 
and leading public men and government officials of 
today think about the same questien, and that the 
students themselves shall do some thinking of their 
own about the questions covered by the course of 
study. 

B. Some Classroom Procedures 


1. In the first place, the classroom is distinctly a work- 
shop, a social science laboratory, a democratization factory, 
and not the old-fashioned recitation room where students 
come to say over again, usually in decidedly poor fashion, 
what textbook authors have said more or less well. 

2. While students are getting acquainted with vital cur- 
rent happenings during the first several weeks, the first few 
minutes of each period are given over to the clearing up 
of difficulties that the students may have come across in their 
searchings, the answering of various questions that are sure 
to arise, and now and then a whole period may be devoted 
to the consideration of student opinions, which they are so 
eager to express. As a rule I do not permit lengthy discus- 
sions, no matter how anxious some students may be to give 
vent to their thoughts, until I feel rather sure that students 
know enough about a question to talk upon it intelligently. 
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3. In the courses that come five times per week, about 
three of the five periods are devoted to research and labora- 
tory activities, the students working on textbook assign- 
ments, collateral texts, newspaper clippings, and magazine 
articles. While the class is thus engaged, 1 devote my time 
between aiding students when they need help and checking 
up and correcting notebooks and tests that have been handed 
in. The laboratory periods are thus a distinct advantage both 
to the students and the instructor. 

With the required one period of home work each day, plus 
the three or more laboratory periods during the week, the 
students have at least six laboratory periods during the five 
days. By using this method a surprising amount of ground 
is covered in a single week. Herein lies the secret of my 
students being able to do so much work in a year’s time, ex- 
ceedingly more than could possibly be done by the usual learn- 
and-recite method. The class is required to complete a given 
job in a specified time. 

4. The other periods of the week are given over to such 
classroom activities as (a) quizzes, and now and then a 
period test; (b) discussion of the meaning of words, ex- 
pressions, and phrases, especially current ones, that students 
do not understand; (c) special reports by individuals or class 
committees; (d) teaching students how to ask high-grade and 
thought-provoking questions—a rather difficult art to learn; 
(e) interpretation of quotations, paragraphs, and political 
and economic doctrines; (f) comparing various viewpoints 
held by noted people of the past with those held by current 
writers and prominent public men, such as those of the Presi- 
dent, Cabinet members, members of the Congress, et cetera; 
(g) a debate, now and then; (h) drawing reasoned conclu- 
sions; (i) silent reading, with written or oral reports on it; 
(j) reducing the thought of a speech or a few paragraphs to 
two or three well-formulated sentences; (k) stating lessons 
that individuals, local communities, the state, or the nation 
should learn from what is said in the subject matter studied, 
thus taking advantage of making a practical use of great 
civic and social ideals and principles. 


Turere Masor Concuvusions 


Before I finish this rather unsatisfactory and 
sketchy article, I should like to emphasize especially 
three of the major objectives in the teaching of 
current events that I listed at the beginning of it. 

1. One of these is that of creating in students 
the liberal point of view, the open mind. Open- 
mindedness is the supreme thing that is necessary 
to all genuine education. “Minds are like para- 
chutes. They only function when they are open.” 
The worst sort of imprisonment is intellectual im- 
prisonment. How can one truly understand democ- 
racy and maintain a sympathetic attitude toward 
it and its objectives without possessing the liberal 
point of view? In its very nature true democracy 
is a liberal affair. It is always becoming, always 
undergoing change, always arriving. Democracy is 
never fixed, never rigid. It is an eternal experiment. 
How can one really understand democracy and 
keep sympathetic in attitude toward it if his mind 
is not teachable, if his point of view is illiberal? 

In my opinion a major duty of a social science 
teacher in a democracy is that of educating out of 
human minds prejudices, superstitions, antiquated 
ideas, out-worn notions, and traditional beliefs 
which manifestly make people anti-social and hold 
up progress. 

Judging by my own experience of over a quarter 


of a century of public school and college teaching, 
I am quite certain that sane, thoughtful, fair, and 
fearless study and discussion of the live questions 
of the day is almost sure in most cases to lead to 
open-mindedness and the liberal point of view. 

2. Another of the highly important duties of the 
history teacher is to help develop in the rising gen- 
erations the capacity of self-entertainment. Per- 
haps it would be almost safe to say that the over- 
whelming majority of our people find it necessary 
to seek mental stimulation and entertainment out- 
side themselves. They simply must go here, there, 
or elsewhere; attend this, that, or the other per- 
formance; or turn on the radio. Such hardly know 
what to do with leisure time. More leisure time is 
almost sure to be the lot of man from now on. 
Leisure time, and lots of it! What is modern educa- 
tion going to do about this vital and challenging 
problem? It must provide the answer, the right 
answer. 

Right here is where the teaching of current 
events comes in good and strong. As our young 
people grow up into adulthood and go to and from 
work or chance to remain at home, they certainly 
will not entertain themselves by re-reading Caesar, 
Cicero, Virgil, or Homer; nor will they entertain 
themselves by reviewing algebra, geometry, physics 
or chemistry, valuable and entertaining as these 
subjects may have been during school days. 

The manner in which most people read news- 
papers and magazines, however, is, if I am not very 
much mistaken, far from the best educative or self- 
entertaining way. It is a major part of the busi- 
ness of history and social science teachers to train 
boys and girls how to read these great potential 
instruments of education. It not only can be done; 
it must be done! 

Had I not seen with my own eyes scores and 
scores of high school students year after year come 
thoroughly to enjoy and truly profit by reading 
newspapers and magazines, I would not have such 
unbounded faith as I now have in this way of edu- 
cation and self-entertainment. 

8. The last of the three major objectives in the 
teaching of current events that I wish specially to 
mention is that of developing in our students un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the moral and 
spiritual phases of our civilization and that of 
foreign countries. 

I am convinced that we have failed to give the 
emphasis and study that we should give to religion, 
aesthetics, ethics, moral principles, and the other 
higher and finer aspects of culture. Very likely the 
main reason for this is that our history and social 
science texts have not developed these phases of 


civilization in any extended, unified, and significant 
way. 
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This is as unfortunate as it is astonishing, for 
what America alone has achieved in religion and 
religious toleration, in charity and philanthropy, 
in ethical concepts and moral thinking, in archi- 
tectural beauty and musical composition, in fine 
creative expression and international good will is 
distinctively noteworthy. 

Since we do not find this all-important matter 
developed in our texts as it should be, the teacher 
finds it necessary to direct the class in discovering 
such material as will meet the need. This is not so 
difficult as it might at first seem. Here and there 
in our texts are snatches of this subject. These 
should be put together in a unified way. Rather 


frequently press editorials deal with this theme in 
fine fashion. Almost every noted newspaper devotes 
an amazing portion of its space, especially in the 
Sunday and Monday editions, to the religious and 
cultural aspects and achievements not only of the 
United States but of foreign countries as well. Cer- 
tain magazines are also specially devoted to the 
unfolding of man’s moral and spiritual achieve- 
ments. Allin all, there is abundance of information 
for the study of this much neglected phase of civil- 
ization. 

Let us remember and make much of the greatest 
saying ever uttered, that man does not live by bread 
alone! 


The Socialized Recitation as a Means of 
Achieving History Objectives 


By Marcarer M. 
Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia 


To be successful and worthwhile, teaching must 
have as its goal certain aims which will help the 
student to learn what Dr. Carl de Schweinitz calls, 
“The Art of Living.”” When we consider a student’s 
whole life time, the acquiring of information must 
be subordinated to the cultivation of good habits 
such as a taste for good reading, wise use of leisure 
time, high ideals, clear thinking and speaking, 
adaptation to group life, and the ability to work 
and coéperate with others. These objectives are 
especially important today when the whole world 
is having to adjust itself to a shorter working day 
and a greater amount of leisure. Although these 
objectives may be considered general ones and those 
which all subjects of instruction strive for, yet we 
may add to them the specific goals of the Social 
Studies: a spirit of toleration, an understanding of 
the social forces, a breaking down of prejudice and 
superstition, acquisition of an historical vocabu- 
lary, the habit of consulting reliable authorities, 
the understanding that society is dynamic not sta- 
tic, familarity with sources of historical informa- 
tion and an appreciation of our own as well as other 
nations and peoples.’ Even though it is not possible 
to see every student who comes under our instruc- 
tion acquire these objectives to as great a degree 
as we desire, still every teacher must strive toward 
that goal. 

The socialized recitation is an effective method 
of teaching many of the ideals for which we, as 
teachers, are striving. By this device situations are 
created which are similar to those which the stu- 
dent will find out in the world. There is no better 


way of explaining the method and value of social- 
ized recitation than by giving a concrete example 
showing how this method of instruction was used 
in a class in American History. 

When I came to the making of the Constitution 
in my American History Course this year I tried 
to make the study as vivid as possible to the thirty- 
seven boys and girls in my 11A class. So instead of 
studying the Convention and the form of govern- 
ment which resulted, in the old cut and dried way 
or by the usual unit procedure, I conceived the idea 
of holding a “National Convention” with the stu- 
dents as the delegates from the different states. 

The procedure consisted of three parts: the an- 
nouncement of the event to the class, the holding of 
the conferences and the Convention itself all of 
which covered the class periods for six days. 

On the day previous to any work for the Conven- 
tion I announced that the 11A constitutional Con- 
vention would meet in Room 205B on the following 
Wednesday three days hence and that I would ap- 
point the delegates on Friday, With the help of 
Farrand’s, “Framing of the Constitution” I made 
a list of the thirty-seven most active members who 
attended the Convention. I then assigned a dele- 
gate’s name to each member of the class making a 
type-written list of the delegates by states together 
with the students’ names—this list was posted on 
the bulletin board throughout the week. On the 
given Friday I read the names of the delegates by 
states and as each delegate was appointed I read 
a short description of the man from Farrand’s 
“Framing the Constitution,” This made a very in- 
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teresting and entertaining class period as the de- 
scription fitted, complimented or ridiculed the in- 
dividual and it gave colorful and vivid setting to 
the Convention. 

Because our class room is blessed with movable 
chairs instead of stationary desks, Monday and 
Tuesday were given over to conferences of each 
state, the delegates sitting in circles over the room. 
In our text, “History of the United States” by 
Beard and Beard, as in most of the high school 
texts there is a list of the nine problems which were 
discussed and solved by the Convention. Each state 
discussed these problems one by one, trying to work 
out what its point of view should be and endeavor- 
ing to accumulate as many arguments pro and con 
as the delegates could find by consulting the various 
texts in the class room, library and at home. This 
project in itself showed that the students had the 
ability to codperate and carry on the best type of 
committee work. My time was spent going around 
to the different groups answering questions and 
straightening out any difficulties which students 
had. 

After two days of conferences during which time 
the students delved into every book in which they 
could find information, both at home and in school, 
the National Convention assembled. Chairs were 
arranged in a semi-circle three rows deep and two 
desks for Washington and Madison were at the 
front of the room. Each member of the class wore 
a placard having on it the delegate’s name and the 
state which he represented. 

I can best explain the opening procedure by 
quoting from “James Madison’s” minutes written 
by the fifteen year old boy who took the part of 
Madison from Virginia: “Minutes of the National 
Convention April 6, 7, 8 as recorded by James 
Madison ( Arnold - 

“This memorable event took place in Room 205B 
of the Simon Gratz High Schoo! on the above dates. 
The meeting was opened by Mr. Robert Morris 
of Penna. nominating our noble and esteemed Mr. 
George Washington as chairman of the Conven- 
tion. There were no other nominees so Mr. Wash- 
ington was elected chairman unanimously. The 
meeting was then called to order. The first ques- 
tion was to decide whether we should revise the 
Articles of Confederation or make a new form of 
government. Mr. Randolph suggested we should 
have a new form of government while Mr. Patter- 
son of New Jersey reminded him that the Conven- 
tion was called to revise the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. There was an argument but quite a few were 
against and they stated their reasons. Mr. Robert 
Morris and Mr. Gouverneur Morris carried on the 
argument for the new government while the repre- 
sentatives from New Jersey carried on the opposite 


point of view. After a time New Jersey finally gave 
in and it was voted on and decided there be drawn 
up a new form of government.” 

In the same way each of the other eight ques- 
tions considered by the original Convention were 
discussed : should the government be founded on the 
states or the people; should slaves be counted as 
population; what form the new government should 
take; what share the people of a state should have 
in the election of Federal officers; how to balance 
the interests of the argricultural South and those 
of the industrial North; what should be the powers 
and duties of the new government; what was nec- 
essary for the ratification of the Constitution; 
and how changes could be made to this document. 
The success of the Convention depended largely 
on the student chosen as Washington, but in every 
class it is possible to find a boy or girl who can 
take responsibility and who has a clear and logical 
mind. This makes it possible to allow the excep- 
tional student to develop his initiative and ability. 
The Washington must have the procedure of the 
Convention clearly in mind and be able to keep 
the discussion on the question at issue. Sometimes 
a discussion will wander from the point and it is 
the duty of the chairman to bring the wanderer 
back to his problem. This very problem was brought 
out in “Madison’s” minutes as follows: “The im- 
portant question of the slaves was brought up. Mr. 
Morris opened the discussion by saying he would 
never vote for all the slaves being counted as popu- 
lation. Mr. Pinckney, the eloquent member from 
South Carolina, then stated the Southern view 
point. . . . While Mr. Madison and Mr. Wilson 
tried to bring about a compromise their efforts 
were fruitless due to the continued debating of Mr. 
Pinckney. He continued by arguing about the ne- 
cessity of a low tariff and was reminded by Mr. 
Washington that he was off the subject. Butler of 
South Carolina then further carried out the views 
of his state and was followed by Mr. Franklin 
again asking for a compromise. Mr. Morris backed 
up his views and finally there was a vote that three- 
fifths of the slaves should be counted as popula- 
tion.” 

At the end of the first period the Convention 
adjourned or as “Madison” put it “At the strik- 
ing of the gong in Independence Hall the meeting 
was adjourned until 9:45 a.m. April 7th, 1982.” 
The second day the enthusiasm was even greater 
than on the first for the delegates understood the 
spirit of the Convention more and it was not nec- 
essary to urge them to do more studying in prep- 
aration for the debate the following day. Some 
delegates had come with notes they had made and 
each delegation seemed more united and eager to 
take up the debate. The questions were continued 
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in their proper order and at times the interest was 
so keen that the chairman forgot to put a question 
to a vote—quoting from the minutes: “There was 
no further opposition so Mr. Washington said 
it was passed but Mr. Madison objected saying it 
was not the proper procedure to pass a bill in this 
fashion and that there must be a vote. The vote 
was unanimous.” 

It is true that on the first day of the Convention 
the discussion was carried on largely by the fifteen 
or twenty who were most accustomed to volunteer- 
ing and taking an active part in class discussion. 
However by the second and third days the other 
delegates wanted to be in the fun which was not 
possible unless they held opinions and expressed 
them by rising and waiting for recognition from 
Mr. Washington. At times the chairman called on 
these more timid delegates by asking Mr. Baldwin 
to speak on this point or wanting to know what 
Connecticut thought by calling on Mr. Ellsworth. 
The nine questions had been discussed by the end of 
the third session of the Convention and Mr. Wash- 
ington had made sure that the “proper decision 
or compromise had been made before dismissing 
each one. I took part in the Convention only at 
the end of each session to advise the delegates re- 
garding the following day’s procedure and then 
in the réle of the ‘unnamed delegate.’ ” “The Con- 
vention was brought to an end” as Madison” 
wrote in his minutes. “Respectfully submitted, 
James Madison (Arnold ——-—-) Secretary of the 
National Convention April 6 to 8th, 1932.” 

Lest anyone should ask what the students 
thought of the Convention I quote a paragraph 
from “Madison’s” minutes as follows: 

“Added by Mr. Madison. .. . I want to express 
my idea of the Convention. To me it was very inter- 


The Depression 


esting, novel and in some places very exciting. A 
new idea to most of us and I am sure we will all re- 
member it for a long time to come.” 

Following the Convention the class began the 
study of Washington’s administration with keen 
interest realizing fully the difficulties which had 
beeen surmounted before the Constitution had been 
created, With this realization it was easy for them 
to visualize the problems which Washington faced, 
and the more interesting to see how they were 
solved. 

All of the work in a given course does not lend 
itself to the socialized recitation and it would not 
be advisable to use it all of the time even if it were 
possible. Instruction must be motivated to hold 
interest and to achieve the greatest results. The 
writer desires to present the possibilities of the so- 
cialized recitation as means of achieving many of 
our objectives without actually teaching them. The 
students who attended the “Constitutional Con- 
vention” read every available source of information 
without any assignment and they showed discrimi- 
nation by using the original sources when they 
could get them. They had to show their ability to 
think and speak clearly, to tolerate cach other’s 
opinions and draw logical conclusions from the 
arguments which were presented. These students 
coéperated and worked with each other in the 
“delegation conferences” as well as in the “con- 
vention” as they assumed the burdens and solved 
the problems of the “Framers of the Constitution” 
practicing unconsciously many of the objectives 
which we would have them learn. 


‘These objectives are taken from those adopted by the 
Department of History, Simon Gratz High School, Phila- 
delphia. 


and the Schools 


Statement Prepared for the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 
by the Research Division, National Education Association, Revised, May 8, 1933 


This statement reviews the effect of the depres- 
sion on public education through the current school 
year. In presenting such a general picture, it has 
been necessary to use the best estimates available 
at the moment. In all estimates employed here an 
attempt has been made to be conservative and to 
picture the situation as accurately as the scattered 
data now available would warrant. 

Although information is limited, three facts 
stand out clearly: 

1. The responsibilities of public education are 
increasing. 


, 2. The financial resources of public education 
are decreasing. 

3. Educational opportunities have been serious- 
ly restricted. 

Certain major aspects of these three trends are 
summarized in this report. Table 1 presents basic 
data on total enrolment, high-school enrolment, the 
number of teachers, principals, and supervisors, 
total expenditures, expenditures for capital outlay, 
and costs per child enrolled. Table 1 shows 
no diminution in the steady growth of public school 
enrolments. Since 1926 these enrolments have in- 
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Tasve 1. Certarn Sratistics, 1926-1933 
Number of Cost 
. enrolment principals, expenditures chi 
June 30 enrolment and supervisors outlays enue 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1926 24,741,468 3,757, 466 831,078 $2,026,308, 190 $411,037,774 $81, 90 
1927 24,960, 582 3,834,372 842,654 2,105,322,414 397,016,965 84.35 
1928 25,179, 696 3,911,279 854, 230 2, 184,336,638 382,996,156 86.75 
1929 25,428, 856 4,155,350 867 , 297 2,250, 563,511 376, 937 , 062 88.50 
1980 25,678,015 4,399, 422 880 , 365 2,316,790, 384 370,877, 969 90.22 
1931 26,062,749 4,729,000 892, 466 2,316,618, 523 320,240,159 88.89 
1982 26,294,700 5,058,000 897,018 2,188, 273,000 237 , 120,080 83.22 
1983 26,526,700 5,387,000 882,018 1,961,900, 000 154, 000 , 000 73.96 


creased at an approximately uniform rate of 1 per- 
cent per year. Each year there are roughly 200,000 
more children in the public schools than the year 
previous. When high-school enrolments are con- 
sidered separately, however, a very different picture 
obtains. These enrolments have increased, in round 
numbers, from 8,750,000 in 1926 to 5,400,000 in 
19838. ‘This increase is much sharper than the in- 
crease in general enrolment and the depression 
years have tended to accelerate it. While enrol- 
ments have been thus steadily mounting and have 
indeed been accelerated by the depression, the 
number of teachers has shown in the last year a 
considerable decrease. There are in 1933 only about 
as many teachers, principals, and supervisors in the 
public schools as there were in 1980, although the 
enrolment has increased by nearly one million pu- 
pils. 

Total public school expenditures did not begin 
to decline until 1931, and then only slightly. In 
1982 and 1933 the rate of decrease gathered 
momentum until at present the total annual ex- 
penditures for public education in elementary and 
secondary schools is less than $2,000,000,000,— 
an amount less than that spent in 1926. Expendi- 
tures for capital outlays are presented separately 
because they show a strikingly different trend from 
total expenditures. In the period between 1927 and 
1980, annual expenditures for buildings, sites, and 
equipment seemed to be stabilizing at slightly less 
than $400,000,000 per year. Beginning in 1980, 
however, a rapid decline in these expenditures be- 
gan, so that by 1938 expenditures for capital out- 
lays have reached the low figure of $154,000,000. 
The cost per child enroled showed slight annual 
increases from 1926 through 19380. In 1981 a down- 
ward trend began, which by 1933 has reached ap- 
proximately $74 per child enroled as compared 
with $90 in 1930 and $82 in 1928. 

Table 2 converts the figures of Table 1 into 
index numbers, using 1926 as the basal year. By 
reading the index numbers for 1988 for each of 
the items, it is possible to secure a rapid review of 


changes since 1926. These changes may be sum- 
marized as follows: total enrolments—up 7 per- 
cent ; high-school enrolments—up 48 percent ; num- 
ber of teachers, principals, and supervisors—up 6 
percent ; expenditures—down 3 percent; expendi- 
tures for capital outlays—down 638 percent; and 
cost per child enroled—down 10 percent. 

Evidently, these trends could be maintained only 
at the expense of severe economies and retrench- 
ments in many school systems. The type of adjust- 
ment made varies greatly in different communities 
and states, but a few preliminary figures for 1982- 
33" will indicate some of the more common types 
of retrenchment now being followed. 


Building programs. Schoolbuilding construction has 
been largely suspended. As a result, it is estimated 
that approximately 250,000 children are attending 
school on a part-time basis and approximately 150,000 
children are housed in temporary or portable shacks. 
Probably not more than one city in twenty has any 
classrooms under construction this year. There has 
been delay in the construction of approximately 4,000 
needed rural school buildings, and about 18,000 rural 
school districts are not at this time making the neces- 
sary minor repairs to keep their buildings and equip- 
ment from deteriorating. 

Salaries. .xpenditurés for teachers’ salaries in city 
school systems decreased 5 percent between 1932 and 
1933. For cities over 100,000 the decrease between 
1931 and 1938 was 8 percent for teachers in elemen- 
tary schools and 9 percent for teachers in high schools.? 
The decrease for rural school teachers from 1981 to 
1933 was 10 percent. Salaries have been reduced in 
perhaps 80 to 90 percent of all city school systems, 

Teacher load. The decreasing number of teachers 
and the increasing number of pupils mean a higher 
pupil-teacher ratio and in most school systems an in- 
creased size of class. ‘The general tendency to increase 
class size in city school systems, however, antedates 
the depression. 

Term length. Approximately 100 city school systems 
have reduced their terms by twenty days or more in 
1988, and a large number of rural schools have re- 
duced their terms by thirty or more days. 

Closed schools. Some schools have shortened terms 
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2. InpeEx NumsBers ror Certain Pustic Statistics, 1926-1933 
(1926= 100) 
Number of 

Total High- teachers, Total 

J enrolment school enrolment principals, expenditures 
une 30 and supervisors outlays enroled 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1926 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1927 101 102 101 104 97 103 
1928 102 104 103 108 93 106 
1929 103 111 104 111 92 108 
1930 104 117 106 114 90 110 
1931 105 126 107 114 78 109 
1932 106 135 108 108 58 102 
1933 107 143 106 97 37 90 


so severely that they may well be classified as closed. 
The total number of schools closed before February 28, 
1938, based on returns from 42 states, indicates that 
2,269 schools in 11 states were closed, involving com- 
plete denial of educational opportunity to 145,700 
children. 

Supplies. The sale of textbooks has dropped over 30 
percent since 1930. Obviously, worn-out books are not 
being replaced and new textbooks are not being pur- 
chased. Approximately 17,000 rural schools are oper- 
ating with an abnormal lack of instructional equipment. 

Curtailment of services. The elimination or curtail- 
ment of educational activities and services presents a 
complicated and varied picture. The elimination of one 
or more types of educational service has probably oc- 
curred in approximately 50 percent of the city school 
systems of the country. Certain schools and. classes 
appear to be bearing the major share of these curtail- 
ments. Health activities and the non-academic subjects 
of the curriculum such as music, art, home economics, 
manual training, and physical education are among the 
subjects suffering most heavily. Night schools, Ameri- 
canization classes, kindergartens, and schools and 
classes for handicapped children are among the activi- 
ties which appear to be most frequently eliminated or 
curtailed. 


Summary—If public education previous to the 
depression had been extravagantly wasteful of pub- 


lic funds, honeycombed with political graft, and 
unwisely administered, it might be possible at this 
time to reconcile the opposing forces of declining 
resources and increasing responsibilities. On the 
contrary, however, education has been, on the whole 
and in view of its importance, conservatively fi- 
nanced throughout its history. Public education has 
been, on the whole, efficiently administered. Oppor- 
tunities for reduction in school expenditures without 
reduction in the quality of service are therefore 
more restricted than in some other lines of private 
and public enterprise. The issue before the country, 
then, is: Will the people withdraw children from 
school and slacken their demands for improved 
educational services, or will they maintain at least 
reasonably adequate school budgets? The schools 
cannot continue indefinitely to function unless one 
or both of the two opposing pressures upon them 
is relaxed. 


1 Unless otherwise noted, figures are from: U. S. Office of 
Education, and Research Division, National Education As- 
sociation. The Current Situation in Education. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1933. 

2National Education Association, Research Division. 
Special Salary Tabulations, I-A. Washington, D.C.: the As- 
sociation, January, 1933. 


Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By Committee oN Current INFORMATION oF THE NationaL Councit ror THE SoctaL Srupies 


Howarp FE. Wixson, Ed.D., Chairman, Harvard University 


The Column on Current Happenings in the So- 
cial Studies, appearing each month in the Hisrori- 
caL OvutLook, is conducted by a Committe of the 
National Council for the Social Studies working 
in collaboration with the editor of the magazine. 
The Column is intended as a running description 
of happenings of interest to social-studies teachers, 
non-partisan in point of view and cosmopolitan in its 


scope. In past years the Column has published six 
types of news items—(1) reports of meetings of re- 
gional, state, and local associations of teachers of the 
social sciences, (2) references to available and useful 
pamphlet and booklet materials, (3) brief abstracts 
of current magazine articles dealing with the teach- 
ing of the social sciences, (4) summaries of theses 
having direct bearing on social-studies teaching, (5) 
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reviews of new or unusual courses of study, and (6) 
items describing new devices or methods in classroom 
teaching. During the coming year it is planned to con- 
tinue publication of items of these types and to in- 
clude, in addition, (7) items describing publishing 
plans and projects now nearing completion, and (8) 
statements of research or investigation now under way, 
together with appeals for aid in the collection of data 
for such projects. Readers of the column are urged to 
correspond with any member of the Committee con- 
cerning items suitable for publication. The Committee 
desires to make the column as helpful to social-science 
teachers and social-science teaching as possible, and 
to that end welcomes comments and suggestions from 
all who are interested, 

The Column will gladly publish advance notices of 
meetings and conventions of interest to social-science 
teachers, and those who are in charge of such meet- 
ings are urged to send in notices concerning them. 
Material must reach the chairman of the Committee 
at least one month before it can appear in the Column. 

The membership of the Committee on Current 
Happenings includes the following people. Items con- 
tributed by them appear in the Column above their 
initials. 

Charles C. 
Michigan. 

Florence Bernd, Lanier High School for Boys, Ma- 
con, Georgia. 

Nelle E. Bowman, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Delta A. Collins, High School, Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont. 

John R. Davey, University High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

V. E. Esson, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Roy T. Granger, Public Schools Administration 
Building, Oakland, California. 

Mary Page Greenleaf, City School Department, 
San Jose, California. 

W. G. Kimmel, Physics Building, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

A. K. King, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

Elmina R. Lucke, Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York. 

Harrison C. Lyseth, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Augusta, Maine. 

Glenn W. Moon, High School, Stanford, Connecti- 
cut. 

Anna B. Peck, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Franklin D. Scott, State Teachers College, Super- 
ior, Wisconsin. 

J.C. Stonecipher, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Constance J. Timlin, Department of Education, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Chairman. 


Barnes, Board of Education, Detroit, 


Units Unirep States History 


Robert B. Weaver and Howard C. Hill of the Labor- 
atory Schools of the University of Chicago have pre- 
pared a valuable case study in the unit-organization 
of social-science materials. United States History by 
Units (Chicago: W. F. Quarrie and Company. 1933) 
is divided into two major parts. Part I presents ex- 
cellent chapters on the theory of unit-organization, 
methods of constructing units, and classroom pro- 
cedure in teaching units. Part II is made up of detailed 
unit outlines and objectives, unit worksheets and new- 
type tests for a nine-unit course in the United States 
history as developed for the junior-high school level 
in the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago. 

Part II is published separately as a workbook for 
pupils; Part I is an excellent teacher's manual. 


Scuorastic MAGAZINE 


The Scholastic pupils’ magazine for classroom and 
home reading, is now published weekly rather than 
fortnightly. The subscription price remains the same 
$.50 a semester or $1.00 a year for two or more sub- 
scriptions to one address; $1.50 a year for an individ- 
ual subscription. Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce 
Building Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Apvu_tr EpvucatTion AND THE PusBLic ScHooLs 


Significant and far-reaching experiment in adult 
education is now under way in Des Moines, Iowa. In 
order to discover and demonstrate possibilities for 
adult education in a program carried on by a public 
school organization, the Carnegie Corporation granted 
$120,000 to support the project for a five-year period 
beginning January 1933. The leadership of Superin- 
tendent J. W. Studebaker and the representative 
character of Des Moines as a typical mid-western 
city were factors influencing the choice of the city for 
the experiment. The experiment is administered by the 
Board of Education and the administrative staff of 
the Des Moines schools; there is, however, no further 
connection between the school courses and the adult 
forum plan than the use of the school buildings and 
the administrative machinery of the schools for direct- 
ing the project. A Bulletin under the title “Ideas Have 
a Chance in Des Moines,” issued by the Board of 
Education there, outlines the plan as follows: 


“The Board of Education recognizes that all vital 
social questions are controversial in their nature; that 
they are questions upon which men honestly differ; 
that citizens equally worthy of a hearing may have in 
regard to such questions diverse opinions and programs 
of action. 

“The plan is to provide adult forums in all sections 
of the city for the discussion of current social, political, 
and economic problems under the leadership of men 
especially qualified. These forums will not be formal 
classes. There will be no textbooks, no fees, no enroll- 
ment, no assignments, no tests. Any problem of cur- 
rent and general interest to the citizens of Des Moines 
will be considered appropriate for discussion at any 
forum. The meetings will begin at 7:30 in the even- 
ing and will close at 9:00. They are held in schools 
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located in various parts of the city. No inflexible rule 
will be made as to the way in which the time of any 
given meeting will be used. Each leader will be free 
to present the issues and events of his special field 
during the first part of the time. The remaining part 
of the time will be devoted to answering questions and 
eliciting general discussion. Suggestions for reading 
both in the leader’s general field of interest and in re- 
lation to specific questions raised by members of the 
audience will be made. The city librarian has arranged 
with branch libraries to give special service to aiding 
individuals in following up these references. All 
forums will be open meetings which any citizen may at- 
tend. 

The leaders of the forum for the first year were 
men of outstanding ability and achievement. Among 
them were Thomas Nixon Carver, Felix Morley, Ly- 
man Bryson, Henry A. Wallace, and Carrol H. 
Wooddy. During the first ten weeks of the experiment 
an aggregate attendance of over thirty thousand proved 
the initial interest of people in the unbiased and 
authoritative discussion of current affairs of social 
import. 


Workpooks ANbD Srupy Arps 


Two workbooks in geography for use in the upper 
grades have been prepared by Robert M. Brown and 
Mary Tucker Thorp of the Rhode Island College of 
Education (Directed History Study, Books I and II. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. 1933). 
Book I deals with the Americas: Book II with the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The materials of each book are 
arranged in a series of Study-Units; each Study- 
Unit is made up of a series of study-activities of con- 
siderable variety. The workbooks have many maps 
and charts; they stress training in the skills of map- 
reading and map-making, and deal largely with so- 
cial geography. 


Allyn and Bacon Company, Boston, have issued dur- 
ing 1933 workbooks to accompany Latané’s History 
of the American People (i. K. Deming, Our People’s 
Story), Latané and Latané’s American History (idith 
Latané, America’s Story), and Stull and Hatch's Our 
World Today (De Forest Stull and Roy W. Hatch, 
Geography Workbook). All three of the workbooks 
follow the textbooks closely, presenting a series of 
study-exercises, tests, and problems. They are well 
illustrated, and contain many maps, charts, and dia 


grams. 
* 


Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, has prepared 
for Charles Scribner's Sons a workbook in world his 
tory (Directed Study Workbook in World History. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1983) to accom 
pany Wrench’'s T'he March of Civilization. The work 
book contains a study sheet for each chapter of the 
textbook. Fach study sheet contains (1) a pupil’s self 
test, (2) suggests study activities, and (8) reading 
references. Nine new-type tests are provided for the 
nine units into which the chapters are grouped. 


Hisroricat Source Marertiats 


The February, 1933, issue of the El Paso Schools 
Standard (Volume XII, No. 8) prints an interest 
ing historical document in the form of a series of 
letters about pioneer days in ‘Texas, written by Mar- 
garet Hall Hicks to her son. The letters deal with 
Texan life from about 1846 to 1866, and present an 
intimate and illuminating story. They are edited by 
Laura Yarnall Warren, Head of the Department of 
History in the E] Paso High School, and their print- 
ing is illustrative of the work of that Department in 
preserving local historical materials of more than local 
value. 

AMONG THE MEETINGS 

National Council for the Social Studies: A joint 
session of the Department of Secondary Education 
and the National Council for the Social Studies was 
held in Chicago July 3rd as one of a series of sessions 
devoted to different aspects of the report of the Na 
tional Survey of Education. W. G. Kimmel, in “So 
cial Studies in the Changing Curriculum of the High 
School,” presented data gathered through an analy 
sis of courses of study and visitation in representative 
secondary schools in connection with the social-studies 
section of the Survey. Winfield L. Rice, Acting Di 
rector of Civics, New York City Public Schools, was 
discussion leader; Miss Sarah A. Stokes, Parker Jun 
ior High School, Chicago, served as Chairman. 

The session of the National Council for the Social 
Studies on July 5th was devoted to certain phases 
of the Social Studies Investigation sponsored by the 
American Historical Association, A. C. Krey, Director 
of the Investigation, gave a report on “The Progress 
of the Investigation of the Social Studies—-the Fifth 
Year.” R. M. Tryon, University of Chicago, in “One 
Hundred Years of History in the Secondary Schools 
of the United States,” traced the development of his 
tory as a subject in the secondary schools to its pres 
ent status, and presented data to show the small num 
ber of the present adult population who have been 
exposed to history during their secondary-school ca 
reers. Ernest Horn, University of Iowa, in “The 
Problem of Meaning with Respect to Reading in the 
Social Studies,” stressed the influence of symbolism 
and the bafling problems it presents in the acquisi 
tion of social experience and in the gaining of an un 
derstanding of social phenomena. The need for better 
and more concrete materials for instructional pur 
poses was emphasized. Catherine Tierney, Supervisor 
of Social Sciences in the Chicago Public Schools, de 
scribed “The Social Science Exhibit in Connection 
with the Century of Progress and the National Edu- 
cation Association Meeting.” W. G. Kimmel, Presi 
dent of the National Council, presided, 

The attendance at cach session was about 800, with 
several hundred others turned away because of lack 
of space in the rooms assigned for the mectings. 

* 


California: Approximately 800 teachers of the so 
cial sciences attended the spring meeting of the 
Southern California Social Science Association at the 
California Institute of Technology on April 22, 19338. 
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Group discussion meetings on a wide range of prob- 
lems opened the conference; particularly stimulating 
was the discussion of curriculum-revision led by W. B. 
Featherstone of Los Angeles and W. J. Klopp of 
Long Beach. Dr. George Albert Coe gave an address 
on “Political Competence in the Plain Citizen.” At 
a luncheon meeting Dr. William B. Munro welcomed 
the Association in behalf of the trustees and faculty 
of the California Institute of Technology, and the 
address was delivered by Harvy C. Freming, Director 
of the Employment Stabilization Bureau, Los Angeles 
County. 
* * # 

New York: The Social Studies Section of the Teach- 
ers College Conference on the Improvement of Edu- 
cation during the Depression, May 13, was devoted 
to the general theme, “Modern ‘Tendencies in the 
Teaching of the Social Studies.” John L. Tildsley, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, New York City, served 
as chairman, Raymond R. Ammarell, Barringer High 
School, Newark, discussed “The Problems-of-Democ- 
racy Course in the Senior High School: Types and 
Tendencies.’ Ignatius D. Taubeneck, Head of the De- 
partment of Social Studies in the Bronxville Public 
Schools, described activities and techniques in ‘The 
Study of International Relations by the Community,” 
as stimulated through the social-studies classes in the 
schools. Harriet I’. Hale, Morris High School, New 
York City, in “The Study of International Relation 
in High Schools,’ discussed the phases of present 
courses which deal with international relations, and 
stressed the influence of both materials and classroom 
procedures in the development of understanding, 
points of view, and attitudes in pupils. E. W. Foote, 
Chairman of the Department of Economics, DeWitt 
High School, New York City, outlined an approach 
to the problem of “What Economics Should Be Taught 
in the High School.’’ W. G. Kimmel presented pre- 
liminary material from an investigation of the “Char- 
acteristics of the Superior Teacher of the Social 
Studies in High Schools.” Professor Henry Johnson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, discussed cer- 
tain aspects of the topics presented, as well as some 
of the present problems and issues in the teaching of 


the social studies. 
* * 


Iowa: The second annual student convention of 
Iowa colleges and junior colleges met at Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa, on April 7, 8, 9, 1933. A total of 
110 delegates from 12 Iowa colleges was present. 

An interesting feature of the convention was the 
Model World Economic Conference which considered 
the economic situation of eleven countries from the 
standpoint of tariffs, embargoes, boycotts, and other 
trade barriers. Each country was represented by a 
college whose selected delegates discussed the prob- 
lems in two sessions. At the first session one repre- 
sentative of each country gave an cight-minute presen- 
tation of that country’s problems, In the second ses- 
sion these delegates, together with their staffs, dis- 
cussed possible compromises with particular reference 
to the problems presented by the revision of tariffs. 


Rabbi Albert I. Gordon, of Minneapolis, outlined 
a peace program in which churches and schools would 
teach a horror of war, stressing peace heroes rather 
than battle heroes and in which the church would defi- 
nitely break with the state. Oswald Garrison Villard 
discussed “The Menace of the Tariff to America and 
the World” and charged the high protective tariff with 
a major responsibility for fostering extreme nation- 
alism throughout the world and for intensifying the 
economic distress of current times. 

A round-table discussion by teachers and profes- 
sors was held during the conference at which ways of 
creating international-mindedness were discussed. The 
methods of handling controversial issues in the class- 
room situation and the importance of building a foun- 
dation of proper attitudes toward their own prejudices 
and toward the peoples of other races and nations 
early in the school experience were the chief topics 


discussed. 
* * 


Middle States: The thirtieth annual spring meet- 
ing of the Association of History Teachers of the Mid- 
dle States in conjunction with the History Club of 
Philadelphia was held in Philadelphia, May 5-6. The 
general topic of the Friday afternoon session was 
“Where Do We Stand in the Teaching of History.” 
Professor Arthur N. Cook, Temple University, in 
“History as an Independent Subject,” described a 
new course with different stresses and wider impli- 
cations than the usual introductory course at the col- 
lege level, as developed in Temple University. George 
J. Jones, director of social studies in the high schools, 
Washington, D.C., described the course of study in 
Washington, with emphasis on correlation, rather than 
fusion, between the different social studies. Elmina R. 
Lucke, Lincoln School of ‘Teachers College, New York 
City, discussed experimental courses and materials, 
now in the process of development, focused on an 
integrated program. Elizabeth Gilbert, Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey, High School, described courses, class- 
room procedures, and equipment used in “History 
Taught by the Fusion Method.” Professor A. C. Bi- 
ning, University of Pennsylvania, led in the discussion, 
which revealed considerable variation in points of view 
on the part of participants. 

Professor Roy F. Nichols, president of the Asso- 
ciation, was toastmaster at the anniversary dinner. 
Jessie C. Evans, Simon Gratz High School, Philadel- 
phia, and a former president of the Association, pre- 
sented “The History of the Association,’ which in- 
cluded illuminating and humorous incidents and epi- 
sodes. More than half of the former presidents were 
present, and each spoke briefly on the topic, “Remi- 
niscences and Counsel.” Letters and telegrams from 
other former presidents who were unable to attend 
were read. Many former presidents expressed their 
satisfaction and compliments to Miss Lena C. Van 
Bibber for her efficient performance of arduous work 
as secretary-treasurer of the Association. 

At the Saturday morning session Professor Charles 
G. Fenwick, Bryn Mawr College, discussed aspects of 
“The Problem of Disarmament.” Professor Harry J. 
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Carman, Columbia University, a former president of 
the Association, in “Congress and the Farmers’ Dilem- 
ma,’ reviewed the farmers’ problems and attempts 
to ameliorate them through legislation in the past, and 
sketched proposed plans for the relief of the farmer 
at the present time. Professor Roy F. Nichols, in his 
presidential address, entitled, “History Teaching in 
This Intellectual Crisis,” gave a stimulating and sug- 
gestive appraisal of the place of history and the prob- 
lems of the history teacher today. 

At the luncheon session, Charles A. Beard, presi- 
dent of the American Historica] Association and a for- 
mer president of the Association, delivered an address 
on “Technology and Education.” He sketched the 
meaning and implications of technology, outlined 
phases of its relations to education especially in the 
social sciences, and urged teachers, while taking into 
account the impact and ramifications of technology 
on education, to move slowly and realistically in terms 
of what can be accomplished by the schools in the ori- 
entation of pupils and in contributions to their under- 
standing of the present social order. 

All sessions were well attended, with an unusually 
large attendance at the anniversary dinner. Officers 
elected at the annual business meeting include: presi- 
dent—Frances Morehouse, Hunter College ; vice-presi- 
dent—W. G. Kimmel, executive secretary of the So- 
cial Studies Investigation; secretary-treasurer—Lena 
C. Van Bibber, Maryland State Normal School at 


Towson. 


Pennsylvania: The Social Studies Section of the 
Western Pennsylvania Education Conference held its 
session at Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, April 
8. R. L. Shirley, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
in “The Teaching of Internationa] Relations,” out- 
lined phases of current courses of study dealing with 
international relations, and described methods and 
classroom procedures. Miss Ruth Fugh, Pennsylvania 
College for Women, gave an informing description of 
“A Student’s Experiences at Geneva.” W. G. Kimmel, 
president of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, in “Widening Horizons in the Social Studies,” 
discussed Jimitations in present courses of study and 
outlined the need for new points of emphasis and new 
types of content in the light of current situations and 
problems in national and international relations. An 
open forum followed, in which a number of teachers 
participated. Miss Helen M. Simmen, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh, served as chairman for the 
Socia] Studies Section. 


* 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association which was 
planned at preliminary conferences held at State Col- 
lege during the last year was formally launched at 
Lehigh University on April 28 and 29, 1933. This 
new organization is designed to serve as a codrdinat- 
ing body to supplement and make more effective the 
efforts of the local historical societies and their federa- 
tion in the Commonwealth and its general objects are 
to promote scholarly activity and the teaching of state 


history in the schools and colleges of the Common- 
wealth. 

At the Lehigh sessions which were planned by a 
committee headed by Professor Laurence J. Gipson 
of that University, a number of papers were presented 
on themes connected with local history. Two which 
were more significant as far as general interest is con- 
cerned were those dealing with present research pro- 
jects in the field of Pennsylvania given by Professor 
Paul W. Gates of Bucknell University and an account 
of some of the manuscript resources of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania presented by Ernest Spofford, 
Librarian of that organization. The new organization 
hopes soon to publish these papers and make them 
available for historical scholars generally. 

The main feature of the occasion was the inaugura- 
tion dinner at which Professor Dixon Ryan Fox of 
Columbia University, President of the New York State 
Historical Association delivered an address which he 
called “Greetings from a Neighbor’, in which he gave 
the new organization stimulating advice based upon 
the successful experience of his own organization. He 
concluded with the significant statement “You have 
seized what was perhaps the greatest opportunity for 
this sort of historical service that remained in Amer- 
ica.” Dr. Conyers Read, executive secretary of the 
American Historical Association brought greetings 
from the parent order. The new organization was 
completed by the adoption of a constitution prepared 
by a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Solon 
J. Buck of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Sur- 
vey and by the election of the following officers: Hon. 
A. Boyd Hamilton, Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Senate, President; Professor Roy F. Nichols, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Vice President; Pro- 
fessor Paul W. Gates of Bucknell University, Secre- 
tary; Mr. Ross Pier Wright, of the State Historical 
Commission, Treasurer. The dues have been estab- 
lished at $2.00 per annum. Applications for member- 
ship may be made to Miss Frances Dorrance, 69 S. 
Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. All inter- 
ested are invited to join. 


An Open Letter 


October 1, 1933 
‘TEACHERS OF THE SociaL Strupies: 


Thomas Paine’s apt phrase used to describe the 
early months of 1776 is equally applicable to the years 
we are experiencing. Thousands of teachers have lost 
their positions, other thousands are forced to live on 
reduced incomes, and still other thousands have had no 
chance to secure positions. During such times it re- 
quires considerable temerity to advise teachers what 
they ought to do with even an inconsiderable part of 
their income. Consideration for the teachers them- 
selves, however, rather than concern for the organiza- 
tion, has led me to address this open appeal to teachers 
of the social studies. 

The very conditions which have brought about un- 
employment and reduced salaries emphasize the im- 
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portance of the social studies. In fact, there is a well 
defined movement in many schools toward increased 
offerings in economic and social subjects. Society rec- 
ognizes that all is not well and is looking to the social 
subjects to furnish a new type of leadership. As 
teachers we cannot afford to let temporary handicaps 
lessen our willingness to serve or narrow our vision of 
the possibilities of our subjects. We must respond to 
the increased demands of society and hope that society 
will in turn recognize our needs. One very effective 
way in which we can increase our efficiency and 
broaden our interests is by supporting our national 
organization. 

The National Council for the Social Studies has had 
a brief, but an exceedingly honorable and useful career. 
It has served as a medium through which the teachers 
of the social studies could express their opinions. It 
has served as a connecting link between the scholarly 
organizations and those devoted primarily to public 
and private schoo] work. It has called forth the ser- 
vices of capable leaders. It has published a series of 
useful bulletins and yearbooks. It has, in the Histori- 
caL OvrLook, an official organ which has rendered 
specific help and encouragement for almost a quarter 
of a century. The organization is in no danger of dis- 
banding, but it needs the support of a larger proportion 
of the teachers of civics, economics, sociology, prob- 
lems, geography, and history. 

The National Council holds three meetings annually : 
one in February in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, one in connection 
with the summer meeting of the National Education 
Association, and the third in connection with the 
December meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. Since these organizations meet in various 
places, the Council sooner or later meets in a place 
convenient for nearly every teacher. The next meeting 
will be held at Urbana, Illinois, between Christmas 
and New Year. 

The publications of the Council thus far are: 

Logasa, Hannah: Historical Fiction Suitable for Junior 
and Senior High Schools, $1.00 (out of print). 

Redman, Annabel: Classified Catalog of Textbooks in the 
Social Studies for Elementary and Secondary Schools. $.50. 

Gibbons, Alice: Tests in the Social Studies. $1.00. 


Kimmel, W. G.: The Management of the Reading Program 
in the Social Studies. $1.00. 

Wilson, F. H. and H. E.: Bibliography of American Bi- 
ography Selected and Annotated for Secondary Schools. $.75. 

First Yearbook: Some Aspects of the Social Sciences in the 
Schools. (1931). $2.00. 


Second Yearbook: Classroom and Administrative Problems 
in the Teaching of the Social Sciences (1932). $2.00. 
a" Yearbook: Supervision in the Social Studies (1933). 

Copies of these publications may be obtained from the Mc- 
Kinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The membership dues are only $1 when paid in 
connections with a subscription of $2 to the Historical 
Outlook. Thus the payment of $3 entitles members 
to full participation in all the meetings, to the eight 
issues of the Historical Outlook, to the Yearbook, to 
whatever bulletins may be published, and to the con- 
sciousness of being part of an organized movement 
for the improvement of social science teaching. Thus 


the advantages of belonging to the National Council 
are obvious. The Council needs your support, and you 
need the help which united effort can give you. Send 
in your subscriptions and membership dues either to 
The Historical Outlook, 1021 Filbert Street, Philadel- 
phia, or to Professor Bessie L. Pierce, University of 
Chicago. 
University of Minnesota. 
B. Wester 
Second Vice-President 
National Council for the 
Social Studies 


Textbooks and the Depression 


It is in full recognition of—indeed, in stout adher- 
ence to—the present universal demand for economy 
that The Bulletin ventures to advocate an early in- 
spection of school textbook supplies, with a view to 
conservation of public safety, as well as to adequate 
classroom equipment. It is an open secret that, in a 
protracted cycle of financial stringency necessitating 
a vigilant attitude toward expenditures, school books, 
in common with other more or less permanent supplies, 
have been kept in service far beyond their real useful- 
ness. In the case of accessories which are not subject 
to almost continuous handling, a policy of extra-ex- 
tended service in the name of economy is not without 
excuse. This, however, does not apply to textbooks. 
Custom and efficiency decree that each child shall have 
for his individual daily use at least one textbook for 
each course in which he is enrolled. He is admonished 
to use these books—-and constant use presupposes not 
only wear and a certain amount of tear, but also an 
ever-increasing condition of defilement. All this is be- 
side the fact that an unprecedented increase in school 
enrollment during the last three or four years has 
taxed the resourcefulness of teachers everywhere in the 
effort to afford each pupil even part-time use of a book. 

The disadvantage to the individual child is obvious 
in the fact that, whereas formerly each pupil had a 
textbook for his exclusive use, it is no uncommon thing 
now for him to share it with one, two, or even more 
of his classmates. Textbooks, produced by reputable 
American publishers are built for heavy duty; but the 
length of life of any book is in inverse ratio to the 
number of active pupils using it. Hence the growing 
generality of dilapidated bindings, torn pages, and 
mutilated chapters: to the end that, instead of one, or 
even several children having the benefit of a book, it 
too often happens that some of them are without the 
use of any book. Incidentally, teacher efficiency, al- 
ready under unusual strain due to over-load attendant 
upon augmented classes, is thus subjected to further 
strain by lack of working-tools. This, even if it were 
all, would be bad enough. 

But it is not too much to say that the health of the 
community may be involved. The winter just past has 
witnessed an unusual prevalence of influenza, serious 
colds, and kindred distempers. Attendance records for 
almost any school in this part of the country will at- 
test the susceptibility of the school population, Any 
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class-room teacher has recollections of weeks of 
mingled coughs and sneezes which liberated germs 
innumerable—mainly upon the forlorn and mutilated 
pages of “mutual” textbooks. These germs found hos- 
pitable lodging in the inevitable accumulation of dirt, 
grease, finger prints, and general foulness incidental 
to prolonged daily service of any book as a tribal 
refuge. In many instances, the same books, or rem- 
nants of books, are in use now; and, unless the better 
judgment of school authorities rules otherwise, they 
will be passed along, in all their physical decrepitude 
and germ-laden possibilities, to other pupils. The fact 
that a large proportion of these books are in such a 
state of ruin as to be relatively useless as texts is in 
itself sufficiently cogent reason for their replacement. 
The additional fact that they constitute a menace to 


the public health should be a determining factor. Such 
books have no legitimate place in a society which long 
ago banished the common drinking-cup and which in- 
sists upon modern sanitation. 

Any economies effected through an inadequate sup- 
ply of school textbooks, or through a motley stock of 
dirty, dilapidated, germ-infested textbooks, are likely 
to be expensive. Considering the infinitesimal part— 
approximately 2 to 3 per cent—of the cost of public 
education which is normally represented by textbooks, 
it is poor business policy to curtail even that small 
part to the impairment of educational efficiency and 
to the potential peril of an epidemic which might cost 
individual taxpayers many times the trifle saved.’ 

* From the April number of New Hampshire State Teach 
ers’ Association Bulletin. 


Book Reviews 


Edited by Provessors Harry J. Carman ann J. Bresner. Columbia University 


Colonial Admiralty Jurisdiction in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Helen J. Crump. Imperial Studies No. 
5. Published for the Royal Empire Society by Long- 
mans, Green, and Company, London, 1931. x, 200 

This study “is not intended to be an investigation 
into the legal history of the admiralty courts.” The 
author has sought to expound “the attitude of the 
colonist, the trader, and the official to the imperial ad- 
miralty system.” For this purpose she has drawn on 
the materials available in England, including the rich 
unpublished sources in the Public Record Office at 
London, The Registry of the High Court of Admiralty, 
the library at the Admiralty, the India offices, the 
British Museum, and the Bodleian Library. Miss 
Crump was not in a position to search the sources in 
the United States or elsewhere in the colonies. Such 
of those sources as have been published in printed 
collection, were utilized. 

Such a book is bound to have its deficiences—the 
author recognizes them. It is decidedly a book more for 
the historian than the lawyer—and the reviewer is a 
lawyer. The lawyer frequently suffers from ignorance 
of history and benefits largely by acquiring a knowl- 
edge of it. The lawyer with a taste for more than 
the latest decision to be found in the advance sheets, 
will find in Miss Crump’s book many items of interest 
although even the admiralty lawyer will not find much 
without which his career would be an empty shell. The 
international lawyer—if he has concerned himself 
with periods as early as the seventeenth century—may 
he distressed by the fact that the author seems to 
have an inadequate appreciation of the difference be- 
tween letters of marque and reprisal, privateering com- 
missions and acts of piracy, but will be much inter- 
ested by some of the views of colonial admiralty courts 
of that time. He will undoubtedly, for instance, wish 
to add to Zouche’s famous account of the Spanish Prize 
Court which considered tobacco to fall under the head 


of provisions because it was an aid to digestion, the 
views of the Jamaican courts which held candles and 
soap to be provisions—possibly because they were 
not similarly helpful. The careful record of prize pro- 
ceedings in these distant tribunals also affords a vivid 
picture of the difficulties which then attended the ad- 
ministration of prize law. The British colonists of the 
seventeenth century (though for different reasons) had 
as much difficulty in determining when war actually 
existed, as do the Chinese and many South Americans 
today. Commanders of naval vessels or privateers when 
encountering a rich merchantman at sea, usually solved 
their doubts in the affirmative. 

Miss Crump shows that Massachusetts, for all its 
maritime trade up to 1660, never succeeded in devel- 
oping a code, a court, or a bar learned in the law civil 
and maritime. The ordinary courts handled numerous 
admiralty cases and did it badly. In Virginia and 
Maryland separate admiralty courts were not set up 
by the colonial governments but the courts to which 
these cases were entrusted seem to have functioned 
better than in Massachusetts. In New England it was 
the need for careful administration of the lucrative 
fisheries which brought about the first attempts to 
establish vice-admiralty jurisdiction there. In Ber- 
muda, the need arose largely from the frequency of 
wrecks which were droits of the admiralty; admiralty 
cases were at first handled by the Governor and Coun- 
cil. In Jamaica, a courageous governor took the di 
lemma by the horns and without legal authority set up 
an admiralty court which functioned fairly well; it 
was in Jamaica that most of the colonial prize cases 
were tried. The availability of some interesting original 
records fortunately has induced Miss Crump to deal 
with this situation in some detail showing that in Ja- 
maica a precedent was set for an admiralty court 
“with a wider jurisdiction than any English vice 
admiralty court.” It was consequent upon the Dutch 
Wars that the Duke of York in the 1660s and '70s 
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began issuing numerous commissions to vice-admirals 
who proceeded to exercise prize and admiralty juris- 
diction in the colonies on the mainland. 

Miss Crump adverts frequently to the hatred which 
developed in the colonies for the admiralty courts. She 
says the courts were popular in so far as they pro- 
vided a source of profits by condemning prizes and 
dealt expeditiously with commercial cases, but that 
they were hated because of the réle they played in 
enforcing the acts of Trade and Navigation. It was 
for this reason, she maintains, that they were de- 
nounced in the Declaration of Independence. 

The author has also a chapter on “Admiralty Courts 
under the East India Company.” There is a good 
bibliography with useful notes on unpublished docu- 
mentary material. There is an adequate index. Miss 
Crump, under some severe handicaps which she men- 
tions in her preface, has creditably performed a diffi- 
cult task. The result of her labors should facilitate 
future work which she or other scholars may under- 
take in this field. 

C, Jessup 

Columbia University 


Dialogues Curieur, et Mémoires de UV Amérique Sep- 
tentrionale, par le Baron de Lahontan; edited by 
Gilbert Chinard. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, 1931. 267 pp. $4.00. 

All literary and cultural history is haunted by the 
uneasy ghost of “forerunners” and since systematic 
research by the trained historian has become as in- 
evitable as the descent of the glacier, that gentleman 
has himself been haunted by the necessity of discover- 
ing and assessing “influence.” In general, it must be 
said, against the too sweeping theory of some mod- 
ern critics, that forerunners do exist, and that the 
influence of one writer upon another is an established 
fact. It will not do to maintain the originality of a 
favorite by saying, as a living critic did when con- 
fronted with two similar passages in Brahms and 
Beethoven, that here are “just two men saying the 
same thing.’ But the question still remains open 
whether indisputable precursors are necessarily the 
fons et origo of particular movements which subse- 
quently develop. We may proclaim Levnardo’s vision 
in respect to engineering a flying machine. It is quite 
another thing to say that Mouillard or Langley were 
spurred on to their researches by Leonardo’s example. 

Baron de Lahontan whose Dialogues and Mémoires 
have been reprinted for the first time since the eight- 
eenth century, under the care of Professor Chinard, 
presents to the historian of thought and culture one 
of the most teasing of problems. Born in 1666 of a 
noble family of southwestern France, de Lahontan was 
in reality the heir to misfortune and unmerited neg- 
lect from his eighth year onward, and thus came to 
be not only a great traveler in the century of traveling 
par excellence, but also a great critic of institutions 
and men, manners and morals, religion and philosophy. 

Published in 1708, de Lahontan’s three volumes of 
travels, memoirs, and dialogues undeniably contain the 
arsenal of fact, argument, and logic which the remain- 
der of the century will use to overthrow church, state, 


and common custom. But the “‘arsenal”’ metaphor begs 
the question, which is, did Swift and Locke, Mon- 
tesquieu and Voltaire, Rousseau and Chateaubriand 
read de Lahontan and undergo his philosophic influ- 
ence? 

Professor Chinard, who has been unjustly criti- 
cized in England, has been misrepresented in his an- 
swer to that question, though the statement of his 
views in his Introduction is perfectly clear. He calls 
the Dialogues ‘‘a compendium, as it were, of all the 
criticisms which, in the course of the century, were to 
be taken up in the Persian Letters, the Discourse on 
Inequality . . . etc.” Professor Chinard does not 
say that Lahontan’s books were the source of these 
criticisms; on the contrary, he takes pains to indicate 
that it would be a mistake to advance the Baron as 
a neglected harbinger of the revolutionary storm; that 
very probably the Baron was only a courageous and 
brilliant expositor of criticisms against the status quo 
which must already have become current by the turn 
of the century. Though Professor Chinard does not 
mention him, it seems clear that Bayle, with his dic- 
tionary and its destructive footnotes, was surely a more 
fertile source of arguments than Lahontan; and the 
so-called “libertine’’ writers, together with the Prot- 
estant exiles in Holland following 1685, must be held 
responsible for a good deal of the anti-Catholic, even 
anti-Christian views of the Baron and his better known 
successors. 

With regard to the debatable matter of English in- 
fluence, Professor Chinard is equally cautious but sug- 
gestive. “Before Swift, Bolingbroke, and Shaftesbury,” 
he says, “we find here a text that has been read, 
commented, translated, and went through no less than 
ten editions before 1730... .’’ The only possible cavil 
at Professor Chinard’s presentation finds ground in 
his next sentence, to the effect that this text of La- 
hontan’s “outdistances in daring anything that the 
English philosophers will subsequently write.” Of 
course that is mere opinion—one that in view of the 
inclusion of Swift among English philosophers, I do 
not happen to share—but it was probably enough to 
arouse English susceptibilities, for it tends to ascribe 
greater weight to native French influence for the mag- 
nificent flowering of mid-century philosophy, which 
has most frequently been seen as a lush offshoot from 
the sturdy oak of English common sense. Undeniable 
as was Lahontan’s importance in England, one need 
not yank his book back and forth across the channel 
to establish the strict “purity” of English or French 
philosophy. If one is bent upon unprofitable wrangling 
—and Professor Chinard, to his credit, is not—one 
can snatch back from Swift all that belonged to Ra- 
belais, and from Locke, all that Descartes furnished. 
Surely, it is in all ways sounder to regard the thought 
and culture of western Europe as a cosmopolitan, 
widely cross-fertilized product transcending national 
distinctions. 

In this: elucidation of influence and contingent im- 
portance, the intrinsic merit of Lahontan’s work must 
not be overlooked. Not only are the Dialogues truly 
“curious” but they are splendid reading, fluent, viva- 
cious, and tinged with a bitter wit closer to Swift's 
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than to that of any other French writer of the cen- 
tury. One feels in Lahontan what is really lacking 
in both Voltaire and Montesquieu, deep personal emo- 
tion in the setting of his face against man and society. 
Rousseau has it, but his expression is not so simple as 
Lahontan’s! Chateaubriand has it, but he possesses 
neither humor nor wit. No antiquarian or academic 
interest, therefore, is needed to engross one’s interest 
in the Baron. His satire is as effective this morning 
as it was two hundred and fifty years ago, whence we 
conclude that man and society have not changed very 
greatly, and that our progress has consisted largely in 
doing away with the Indians who were at that time a 
refreshing reality on which to build still another dream 
of a happy state. For the student, however, Professor 
Chinard’s thorough and well-written essay of textual 
comparison between Lahontan and the other great 
satirists of the century is an added delight in a most 
valuable and attractive book. 
Jacques Barzun 
Columbia University 


A Treatise on the State. By Leonidas Pitamic, LL.D. 
J. H. Furst Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 1933. 
x, 801 pp. $2.00. (Paper covers.) 


To those wedded to the sociological or economic 
interpretations of the State this work may seem quaint- 
ly formal, if not totally lacking in meaning. Dr. 
Pitamic belongs to the normative school, whose essen- 
tial problem is to discover in and behind law certain 
final ethical rules, or norms. Apart, however, from the 
specific influence of Kelsen, his thought seems to be 
a product of that development of German philosophy 
which, deriving its stimulus variously from Kantian 
or Hegelian ethics and metaphysics, has made of po- 
litical theory a jurisprudence conceived in idealist 
terms. 

However eager the author may be to find an ethical 
basis for political authority, what he actually does is 
to search for the final institutional embodiment of 
that authority. That is, his real problem is the loca- 
tion of sovereignty, and he advocates a species of hier- 
archical theory of superior and inferior authorities. 
These, however, have their position, not in terms of 
force, but of juridical relatedness, of their rights and 
duties as part of a legal system. The State, itself a 
subject of international law, owing duties and claiming 
rights in its terms, is at the same time a unity within 
itself, by reason of its life being run on a complete 
schedule of legal relationships deriving their sphere 
and scope from its constitutional arrangements. The 
problem as to who is the final judge naturally arises, 
but this does not upset the symmetry of design or leave 
a loop for arbitrariness: judgment itself is made un- 
der the aegis of a seamless web of law. Finally, there- 
fore, we have the sovereignty of a theoretically com- 
plete and totally unbreakable juridical system, which 
changes with changing needs, but always in terms of 
its own internally determined procedures. Even when 
the individual state undergoes a complete transforma- 
tion, as by revolution, we still remain within the 
wider juridical system of international law, under 


which the state’s nature, existence, and obligations 
are fixed by consistent, if evolving, rules. 

This general attitude, explained and developed with 
considerable refinement and subtlety in an initial sec- 
tion on “The Nature of the State,” offers the thread 
running through, and giving unity to, the whole work, 
which analyzes in some detail the forms of the state, 
the state law, and the state organs. These latter topics, 
however, form of themselves a fairly unified study in 
what may not ineptly be called comparative constitu- 
tional jurisprudence. The treatment is at once his- 
torical and analytical, the growth of the forms of state 
organization and the relationships of the current divi- 
sions of legal powers under the constitution alike re- 
ceiving considerable attention. Both are analyzed in 
terms of ideological controversies, and the parallelism 
of, or amount of divergence between, the concepts of 
political theorists and the contents of constitutions is 
carefully noted and discussed. 

In all this, however, those trained in a different tra- 
dition cannot help but feel a great lack of realism. 
For while the state does present a series of juridical 
relationships, the real problem is what social forces 
produced them, how they resulted from various pres- 
sures, what human desires they were intended to real- 
ize, and what was the extent to which they succeeded. 
Where change has occurred, it can, doubtless, be de- 
scribed in juridical terms, but certainly this offers no 
explanation of human motives. Dr. Pitamic, indeed, 
realizes the importance of human desires, but his at- 
tempt to explain their action normatively is unsuc- 
cessful just because he makes it in terms of an eager 
desire for, and hypothesis of, unity that in no way 
coincides with the facts. Indeed, one feels that the 
metaphysical finality characteristic of his whole school 
leads to a false identification of what ought to be 
and what is, of an objective and its realization. It is, 
of course, true that such an approach offers an admir- 
able opportunity for rationalization and may be used 
as a tool for argument over perfectly concrete prob- 
lems. It is useful in persuading by appeals to respect 
for noble terms and for the beauty of a logical con- 
struct, but it conceals rather than reveals the in- 
terests ti.at are directing the state, as well as those 
to which its mechanisms give inadequate expression. 
This is peculiarly well revealed by a trifling chapter, 
seemingly an afterthought, on the state and other or- 
ganizations, which deals briefly with the possible legal 
relations of Church and State, but gives no sense of 
the vitality of modern corporate being or the urgency 
of the problems to which it gives rise, problems of first 
importance to the state, but not soluble in terms of 
mere juridical relationships. The embodiment of the 
results of a social process and the constitutional tech- 
niques by which that embodiment is brought about 
are substituted for, and taken adequately to explain 
and justify, that process itself. 

Nevertheless this is a valuable and interesting book, 
not only because it presents well a mode of thought 
which receives too little attention in this country, but 
because, embodied within its general thesis, there is 
developed a genuine study of comparative government. 
Despite a plethora of textbooks whose object is to 
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show the governmental structure of several countries 
concurrently, one rarely meets a general work, as dis- 
tinct from a monograph on some limited topic, whose 
method is in truth comparative. Thus one is gratified 
to discover discussions of fundamental rights in a Con- 
stitution, of the nature of the budget, of compulsory 
voting, of proportional representation, and of the re- 
lations of executive and judiciary, which, apart from 
a wealth of historical and descriptive material, include 
an analysis of the arguments for and against various 
arrangements in these matters. Many of the conclu- 
sions reached, as well as the reasons for reaching them, 
leave a sense of novelty and freshness, and, even when 
one disagrees, one finds the struggle of ideas stimu- 
lating. This remains true, despite occasional irritation 
over rash generalizations or interpretations which 
seem unwarranted or inaccurate. 

Although one’s final conclusion may be that Dr. 
Pitamic has indulged in a study in applied logic of 
a too purely deductive kind, one cannot but wonder 
whether the thought involved and the keenness of dia- 
lectic shown in such a work do not produce more valu- 
able results than the time spent on many a piece of 
so-called realistic analysis, brought forth with suffer- 
ing labor, but ending up in tomes purely descriptive, 
detailed, unprovocative and unilluminating. 


T. I. Coox 
Columbia University 


The Significance of Sections in American History. By 
Frederick Jackson Turner. With an introduction by 
Max Farrand. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1932. v, 347 pp. 


Forty years have elapsed since a young professor 
from Wisconsin read a paper before the American 
Historical Association on “The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History.” A large school of dis- 
ciples since then has rewritten considerable portions of 
the history of American life with Turner’s special in- 
terpretation in mind, but not until very recently has the 
“frontier thesis” been seriously questioned. That Turn- 
er overemphasized the influence of the frontier in Amer- 
ican development can hardly be doubted, but neither can 
it be doubted that he brought a much needed cor- 
rective to the traditional New England view of. the 
history of the nation. 

The central interest of his research, Turner once 
wrote, was the study of population advance—its proc- 


ess. And in the study of how population moved, he was. 


led to an examination of the geographic, economic, so- 
cial, and diplomatic aspects of frontier history. Nine 
of the twelve papers deal rather generally with sec- 
tionalism in its varied phases; the remaining three 
are specifically concerned with Genet’s projected at- 
tack on Louisiana and the Floridas, western State- 
making in the Revolutionary period, and France’s pol- 
icy toward the Mississippi Valley in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. All twelve have previously 
appeared in print but the author had evidently in- 
tended before his death to gather them together to 
form a companion volume to “The Frontier in Ameri- 
can History.” Grouped together these essays some- 


_Scattered about have led to the making of many books, 


times seem repetitive, but the reader willingly forgives 
so slight a flaw in the pages that contain so many il- 
luminating insights into the mind of Americans. 

Turner noted again and again the analogy between 
American sections and the nations of Europe: America, 
he believed, should be thought of in continental and 
not alone in national terms. He was certain that sec- 
tionalism was not likely to disappear. In a series of 
maps he was able to show the tendency of several sec- 
tions to vote consistently over a long period of years 
in national elections. He believed that Congressional 
legislation would continue to “be shaped by compro- 
mises and combinations, which will in effect be treaties 
between rival sections, and the real federal aspect 
of our government will lie, not in the relation of state 
and nation, but in the relation of section and nation.” 
Turner was careful to note that neither physical geog- 
raphy nor economic interests were the only factors 
in sectionalism; the inherited habits of thought of the 
various stocks were likewise of great importance. Al- 
though he did not look forward to the disappearance 
of sections he sounded the danger of each region 
insisting on its particular interests and ideals “‘with- 
out sympathetic comprehension of the ideals, the in- 
terests, and the rights of other sections.” “We must 
shape our national action,” he said, ‘‘to the fact of a 
vast and varied Union of unlike sections.”’ 

There is a warm pride that runs through much of 
the writing of Turner—the pride of frontier birth. 
The deeds of “The Children of the Pioneers” (one 
of the essays) were recorded with a consciousness 
of the injustice of the aspersions on the character of 
the early settlers. Like the gust of a fresh wind the 
writing and teaching of the professor from Wisconsin 
blew aside many of the cobwebs of our history, and 
his infectious enthusiasm fanned the interest of many 
a youthful student. The generalizations he so freely 


a sufficient testimonial to Turner’s influence in Ameri- 
can historiography. The memory of his personality, as 
well as his writings, are a cherished heritage. 


Micuaer Kraus 
College of the City of New York 


Old New York and Young New Yorkers. By Caroline 
D. Emerson. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 
1982. xvi, 311 pp. $3.25. 


Miss Emerson should have sub-titled her book “a 
bird’s-eye view of New York City history.” For it is 
through the orbs of the omniscient gulls of the metro- 
politan area that she presents the story of Old New 
York. This is a tale that is ever fascinating, even 
when couched in the vocabulary of the child of seven 
or ten or fourteen. Local history is so laden with fa- 
miliar scenes that the oldest and the youngest find diffi- 
culty in escaping its lure. 

This particular account, as its name implies, has 
been drawn especially for youngsters. As a conse- 
quence we must expect selection of subjects and events 
as well as simplification of style. The traditional story 
is all here: the discovery by Hudson, the purchase by 
Minuit, Stuyvesant and the English, the Zenger trial, 
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Captain Kidd, the Sons of Liberty, the Washington 
retreat, New York as the capital, the “Fulton Folly,” 
the Draft riots, the Statue of Liberty, Greater New 
York. The picture of the pre-independence years as- 
sumes substantial body as Miss Emerson describes 
Indian life, the early Dutch town, colonial conflicts, 
and Revolutionary maneuvers within the city. But 
“time flies” too literally after 1783. The critical period 
till 1789, about which E. Wilder Spaulding could 
write 287 pages, is handled in one vague paragraph, 
and the rest of the book devolves into an iconography 
tracing the physical growth and improvements in- 
troduced on the island. It is indeed unfortunate that 
the young readers should be given the impression that 
the Atlantic cable, the vertical screw elevator, the 
Brooklyn Bridge, the introduction of electricity, and 
other such mechanical innovations constitute the nine- 
teenth century history of the metropolis. Unfortunate 
too that they should be left in ignorance of the mighty 
volume of industry and shipping which was the back- 
bone of the city’s growth. 

However, the economic aspect of history is not Miss 
Emerson’s strong point. Certainly her wars do not 
fit into such a category. England taxed the colonists 
without granting them Parliamentary representation, 
and behold a Revolution! The War of 1812 “just 
growed,” and the Civil War was the direct outcome 
of a bitter dispute over slavery! At points the defi- 
cient economic analysis can be traced to factual errors 
and omissions. If the author thinks (as she states on 
pages 125 and 126) that the Navigation Acts per- 
mitted colonial trade in English boats alone and barred 
American ships, then her Revolution is more easily 
understood, and should have occurred much sooner. 
The keen young readers who wonder about this delay 
in revolt might also query why the Boston Tea Party 
did not take place till 1773, six years after the tax 
on tea was first levied. Of course, they are denied all 
explanation by the omission of any mention of the 
practical monopoly of the sale of tea granted in that 
year to the East India Company. With one other eco- 
nomic allegation we cannot refrain from taking issue, 
namely, that every mechanical improvement “takes 
work from some men, and makes more work for other 
men. So it does to this day.”’ Rather a bold statement, 
we submit, in the year of our Lord 1982. 

Of sectional, racial, or factional prejudices the book 
is happily free. There is willing recognition of Gov- 
ernor Kieft’s unjust attack on the Indians, of the un- 
warranted execution of Jacob Leisler and his lieu- 
tenants and of the maltreatment of sincere Tories. 
Similarly, attention is directed to the plight of coal 
stokers, and later to that of newly-arrived immigrants. 
And most gratifying of all is the presentation of the 
Southerners’ defense of the paternalistic system of 
slave-holding, in favorable contrast to the callous care- 
lessness of Northern wage-bondage. 

The writing style can immediately be classed as 
“juvenile” ; though why the authors of children’s books 
should so widely affect this fashion is beyond present 
comprehension. Are we to believe that it facilitates un- 
derstanding to commence a long series of successive 
sentences with the third person singular (or plural) 


personal pronoun? And do the children actually en- 
joy restatement of sentences with no change other 
than the conversion of subject and predicate? Be that 
as it may, something there is that good purists cannot 
tolerate and that is: “. . . everyone went calling on 
their friends (page 89).” 

One feature cannot be overpraised. The generous 
use of maps and pictures with accompanying explana- 
tions of meaning and sources is an invaluable aid to 
the instructive worth of any historical work. Here 
Miss Emerson has done a noteworthy job. And to it all 
she has appended a critical bibliography and a local 
visiting list which should send us all scurrying on our 
way to view the tangible evidences of the metropolitan 
past. 

Aveustr B. 


New York City 


Educational Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
Edited by I. L. Kandel, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


Vol. VIII, 721 pp. 


The Expansion of Secondary Education. Educational 
Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. Edited by I. 
L. Kandel, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. Vol. VIT, 544 
PPp- 

The 1931 volume of the Educational Yearbook is 
of especial interest to all students of one of the most 
significant movements of modern times, viz. the over- 
seas expansion of Europe. The rapid and extensive 
westernization of non-European peoples is fraught 
with immeasurable and unpredictable consequences for 
the future both as regards the extent to which their 


_ own cultures will be submerged in the process or will 


survive in altered form, and in synthesis with certain 
Western cultural traits; as well as the ultimate con- 
sequences on Western civilization of this contact. The 
introduction of western educational systems among 
non-Europeans made either by the European govern 
ments administering the area, by missionaries, or by 
the people themselves, as in Japan and China, is one 
of the most potent forces in the process. 

This issue of the Yearbook is devoted entirely to the 
education of backward, or indigenous peoples in co- 


lonial dependencies of Western Powers and includes 


a description of Japanese education in Formosa and 
Korea. There are papers on the education of subject 
peoples in the Belgian Congo, Malaya, Tanganyika, 
Algeria, Morocco, Syria and Lebanon, Tunisia, French 
Colonies, Italian Colonies, Formosa, and Korea. 

For the education of natives in the Philippine Is- 
lands and in Porto Rico reference may be made to ex- 
tensive reports issued by the Institute in 1925 and 
1926. Education in the Dutch Colonies was dealt with 
in the 1925 issue of the Yearbook; Iraq in the 1927 
issue, and India in the 1925 issue. For Western edu- 
cation in China see the 1924 issue; for that in Japan 
see the 1925 issue. The articles in the 1931 Yearbook 
are with two or three exceptions written by high offi- 
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cials in charge of the education of these colonial peo- 
ples. One will not therefore find a critical portrayal, 
nor a full discussion of the reasons for certain pro- 
grams and regulations on that account. Nevertheless, 
one is presented with an accurate description of exist- 
ing systems of education, of programs adopted, and of 
proposed aims officially promoted. 

Of unusual interest is the account of French edu- 
cation in Annam where a growing nationalism asks 
from French education that it should not “. . . pro- 
duce halves, or quarters of Anamites, but real Anamites, 
complete Anamites, who, whilst initiating themselves 
to Western science and civilization, remain attached 
to the language and century-old traditions of their 
race (p. 552). The result has been “. . . the most 
sincere effort that has been made to bring East and 
West together more closely and to create an under- 
standing between the two most important expressions 
of human civilization (p. 553).” 

In contrast to this alleged policy of adaptation is 
that of assimilation pursued by Japan in Formosa and 
Korea, a part of whose 23,000,000 people are being 
educated under a system which is an outright extension 
of the system of the homeland. In Korea a little time 
is devoted to Korean language, but no provision is 
made for the study of Korean history and institutions. 
Korean children are taught that they as well as the 
Japanese are descended from the Sun Goddess, Ama- 
terasuno-kami, by an ingenious bit of myth-construc- 
tion which is inserted into history texts. This policy 
of assimilation is accompanied by a stringent suppres- 
sion of nationalistic aspirations on the part of the 
Koreans themselves. In general, and historically con- 
sidered, the educational policies of European Powers 
with respect to their colonial peoples tends away from 
one of assimilation to one of adaptation to the physical 
and cultural environment obtaining among these peo- 
ples. 

The 1930 volume of.the Educational Yearbook con- 
cerns itself with the problems surrounding the ex- 
pansion of secondary education in Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, England, 
France, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Poland, South Africa, 
Sweden, and the United States. This marshalling of the 
important developments with respect to secondary edu- 
cation in these countries in a series of articles writ- 
ten by competent educators enables the reader to read- 
ily employ comparative methods and arrive at tenable 
conclusions with respect to the theory of secondary 
education ‘. . . considered from the standpoint of the 
development of the democratic concept of education 
and of the implications of the movement for differentia- 
tion, and the maintenance of standards. .. .” 


C. H. Peake 


Columbia University 


My Book of History, Volume I, Beginnings; II, Con- 
quests; III, New Nations; IV, Explorations. By 
Olive B. Miller and H. V. Baum, Chicago. The Book- 
house for Children, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1933; pp. 512, 
512, 512, 512; profusely illustrated. 

These four volumes have been prepared for the use 
of children, probably from the sixth to the twelfth 


grade, although they will appeal to children of seven 
or of seventy years. They are written in a fluent narra- 
tive style which adds greatly to the interest of the 
story. 

Whether later volumes will follow bringing the nar- 
rative down to recent times the reviewer does not know. 
The present volumes are concerned almost entirely 
with prehistoric, classical, and medieval periods, and 
for those epochs seem well proportioned. Prehistoric 
time occupies 70 pages; Egypt, 180; Mesopotamia, 70; 
The Helenes, 180; Crete, 54; Greece, beginnings, im- 
perial, and decline, 140; Rome, republic and empire 
107; Christianity, 96; the downfall of Rome, the Mid- 
dle Ages, the Crusades, and the new states in Europe, 
476; the Renaissance, 22; Marco Polo and the Mongol 
Conquests in Asia, Russia, Persia, and China, 188; 
India and the routes to it, and Columbus, 108; and 
Ancient America, including the Mayas, Peruvians, etc., 
172 pages. It will be seen from this summary that the 
contents of the four volumes are devoted to the period 
previous to the death of Columbus, and indeed, much 
more space is devoted to the ancient world of the east 
and of North America than to those since 800 a.p. 

The distinctive feature about the books, aside from 
their excellent narrative style, is to be found in the 
illustrations. Some of these are in black only, but a 
great number, probably one-half, of the pictures are 
colored in light tones of red and blue. The result is an 
amazingly intriguing work. The pictures are selected 
from contemporary documents, supplemented with 
classical reconstructions and imaginative drawings all 
closely following the records of the time. For Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and Rome, and the early American 
civilizations the pictures are elaborate in their por- 
trayal of the life of the times. For other periods, such 
as that of the Jews, the pictures are necessarily largely 
imaginative, although even here many are well docu- 
mented. Any student of history will benefit from a 
reading of these books.—E. 


Economic and Social History of Europe in the Later 
Middle Ages (1300-1530). By James Westphall 
Thompson. The Century Company, New York, 1931. 
viii, 545 pp. Price $5.00. 

In this volume Professor Thompson presents a con- 
tinuation of his earlier work, Economic and Social His- 
tory of the Middle Ages (300-1300) |New York, 
1928}. Stating his premise succinctly in the opening 
words—“By the end of the thirteenth century a New 
Europe had largely supplanted the polity and culture 
of the preceding age’’—he proceeds to demonstrate the 
efficacy of the statement in the light of a money econ- 
omy and a middle class. He touches upon practically 
every feature of the period from morality to grape cul- 
ture, from piracy to banking, and concludes with an 
interesting analysis of “The Threshold of Modern 
Times.” “Economy of space, not lack of interest” ac- 
counts for the omission of medieval England, for which 
topic ‘there are many works in English . . . but none 
in the mother tongue upon the economic and sucial 
history of Continental Europe in this period.” The 
writer deals with his materials in part by topics (e.g., 


Chapter 19, “The Origin of Modern Business Meth- 
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ods”), in part by countries (e.g., Chapter 14, “Spain 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries’) ; and he 
supplements his text with maps, charts, source ex- 
tracts, and the usual footnotes, bibliographies, and in- 
dex. 

It is regrettable that a book of such interest and 
value should exhibit many of the weaknesses of its 
predecessors. Nevertheless, the usefulness of Professor 
Thompson's work is beyond question. As a textbook or 
for reference it should prove invaluable to both teacher 
and student. Whatever its defects, it is a greatly needed 
and extremely acceptable study. 


Joun Stewart 
Western Reserve University 


Burton Stevenson, already well-known as the editor 
of Poems of American History, has edited American 
History in Verse (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1982; 
xvii, 454, xxiii pp., $1.32) for the use of students and 
teachers in junior and senior high schools. The poems, 
270 in all, are arranged in chronological order, with 
a brief introduction to each which is in the form of a 
connecting narrative. These introductory remarks give 
the occasion for each poem, and make it easy to under- 
stand it. Obscure references in the poems are enlight- 
ened by a series of notes in the appendix.—E. 


Reproof or Correction? 


Rockefeller: Giant, Dwarf, and Symbol was: 


1. Published 1930, seven parts, 105 chapters, 14 
illustrations, documented history of Rockefeller boy- 
hood, business, money giving, personality and service 
as symbol of society’s evolution and money’s power. 

2. Reviewers in 1930, here and abroad, called it 
thorough, fair, valuable, illuminating, interesting. 

8. In 1933 Tue Hisrorica, OuTLook’s reviewer, 
identity undisclosed by ““Who’s Who’, “Men of Sci- 
ence” and telephone directory, called it useless, sloven- 
ly, an evil to be buried, “scarcely a scintilla of history.” 

4. For research accuracy and human fairness 
manuscript was offered Rockefeller’s historian and 
his press agent to check; they kept it nine months, 
wrote 6,000 words of challenge, conferred 22 hours; 
every question was carefully reinvestigated at libra- 
ries, oil regions, etc; where agreement was not reached 
the Rockefeller side is stated also. 

5. Of that method the reviewer says Rockefeller’s 
press agent “allowed it to be printed.” 

6. Scintillas of history in it include: summary of 
inquiries, legislation, court decisions, historical writ- 
ings, fugitive criticism and praise respecting Rockefel- 
ler’s fortune building; summaries of his giving, its re- 
porting, its inflating publicity, its influence upon public 
attitudes including educator thought and practice; 
analysis of 800 editorials in 1907, the turning point 
of American opinion toward big money if only colleges 
and charities and churches were given part of it; in- 
dexed material available only in a few libraries, if 
anywhere except among cited places and persons in- 
accessible to history teachers and researchers; re- 


organization of Rockefeller foundations following the 
manuscripts, etc, etc. 

7. College teachers were shown how $12,000,000 
given for higher college salaries by Rockefeller was 
diverted by his board and teachers thus in effect de- 
prived of $38,000,000; and how the board gave the 
historically untrue reason that the emergency no longer 
existed, 

8. Instances are cited of history written by hope of 
money favor or fear of money reprisal. 

9. Evidence was given that the Rockefeller founda- 
tions came out of the World War with increased capi- 
tals. 

10. Neither in writing nor orally did the Rockefeller 
historian or press agent hint that the double entry 
personality portrait was unfair or biased or “‘miasmic.”’ 

11. Publishers are quoted who approved the manu- 
scripts but feared to publish “lest we wake up without 
a bank some morning.” 

12. It was published by the Institute for Public 
Service, 53 Chambers Street, New York, whose ‘Self 
Surveys by Colleges and Universities” is on the AC A 
list for every college president’s library; whose “Un- 
derpaying Students and Underpaid Faculties” was 
broadcast by the “Literary Digest”, and whose direc- 
tor is the author of the Rockefeller story disparaged 
rather than reviewed in Tue Histroricar Our.ook. 


Witiiam H. ALien 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
March 18, to July 1, 1933 


Listep spy Cuaries A. Coutoms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Anderson, Mary S. and others. Georgia, a pageant 
of years. Richmond, Va.: Garrett and Massie; 257 
pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

Denman, Clarence P. The secession movement in Ala- 
bama. Montgomery, Ala.: State Dept. of Archives 
and History; 203 pp. (7 p. bibl.) ; $2.00. 

Dixon, Sam H. and Kemp, L. W. The heroes of San 
Jacinto. Houston, Tex.: Anson Jones Press; 500 
pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $6.00. 

Donovan, George F. The pre-Revolutionary Irish in 
Massachusetts, 1620-1775. Menasha, Wis.: Banta 
Co.; 158 pp. (1 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

Fargo, Clarence B. History of Frenchtown, [N.J.]. 
Frenchtown, N.J.: Author; 220 pp.; $2.25. 

Federal finances, 1923-1932. N.Y.: Nat'l Industrial 
Conference Board; 141 pp.; $2.50. 

Gilbert, E. W. The exploration of Western America, 
1800-1850; an historical geography. N.Y.: Macmil- 
lan; 246 pp. (10 p. bibl.) ; $3.25. 

Gray, L. C. and Thompson, F.. K. History of agricul 
ture in the southern United States to 1860. Wash., 
D.C.: Carnegie Inst.; 2 vols. 1114 pp. (72 p. bibl.) ; 
$7.25. 

Hafen, Le Roy R. Colorado, the story of a western 
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commonwealth. Denver, Colo.: Peerless Pub. Co.; 
328 pp.; $4.00. 

Harris, Seymour E. ‘'wenty years of Federal Reserve 
Policy; 2 vols. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 
470, 444 pp.; $7.50. 

Hart, A. B., and Schuyler, W. M., editors. The Ameri- 
can year book for 1932. N.Y.: Am. Year Book 
Corp.; 229 W. 43rd St.; 972 pp.; $7.50. 

Hartman, W. A. State land-settlement problems and 
policies in the United States. Wash., D.C.: Gov't 
Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doe’s.; 88 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; 10c. 

Heathcote, C. W. and Shenk, L., editors. A history of 
Chester County, Pennsylvania; Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Nat'l] Historical Ass’n. 486 pp.; $17.00. 

History of the State of New York; Vol. 1, Wigwam 
and Bouwerie; Vol. 2, under Duke and King. N.Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press; 392, 449 pp.; $5.00 each. 

Jones, Robert L. History of the foreign policy of the 
United States. N.Y.: Putnam; 545 pp.; $3.50. 

Kane, Anna, and Mitch, Ruth I. The making of Chi- 
cago. Chicago: Lyons and Carnihan; 128 pp.; 40c. 

Koch, G. Adolf. Republican religion; the American 
Revolution and the cult of reason. N.Y.: Holt; 350 
pp. (29 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Krout, John A. An outline history of the United States 
to 1865. N.Y.: Barnes and Noble; 163 pp. (2 p. 
bibl.) ; 75c. 

Laughlin, James L. The Federal Reserve Act; its 
origin and problems. N.Y.: Macmillan; 412 pp.; 
$3.50. 

McNutt, W. S. and others. A history of Arkansas 


from the earliest times. Little Rock, Ark.: Demo- 
crat Pr. Co.; 640 pp.; $1.50. 

Martin, Paul S. Archaeology of North America. Chi- 
cago: Field Museum; 130 pp. (8 p. bibl.) ; 50c. 

Mills, Lewis S. Story of Connecticut. N.Y.: Scrib- 
ner; 414 pp.; $1.50. 

Morse, Jarvis M. A neglected period of Connecticut 
history, 1818-1850. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 
359 pp. (7 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 

Muzzey, D. S. and Krout, J. A. American history for 
colleges. Boston, Ginn & Co.: 880 pp.; $3.60. 

Osias, Camilo, and Baradi, M. The Philippine charter 
of liberty. Baltimore: French-Bray Pr. Co.; Candler 
Bldg.; 236 pp.; $2.50. 

Owen, Elizabeth T. The Ohio country at the Mus- 
kingum. Beverly, Ohio: Author; 23 pp.; 35c. 

Perkins, Dexter. The Monroe Doctrine, 1826-1867. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 592 pp.; $3.50. 

Pierce, Bessie L. and Norris, J. L., compilers. As 
others see Chicago; impressions of visitors 1673- 
1933. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 553 pp. (4 
p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Preston, Howard W. Rhode Island and the sea. Provi- 
dence, R. I.: State Bureau of Information; 140 pp. 

Quaife, Milo M. Checagow; from Indian wigwam to 
modern city. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 221 
pp.; $1.00. 

Schuster, Eunice M. Native American anarchism. 
Northampton, Mass.: Smith College; 202 pp. (10 
p. bibl.) ; $2.00. 

Smith, Danna M. Indian tribes of the Southwest. 


press. 


THE 9 UNITS OF THE 
COURSE 


How we became Ameri- 
cans. 

How England gained 

control of Nesth 
America. 

How America became an 
independent nation. 
How we secured our na- 
tional government. 


ment was tested. 


Pupil’s Editi 
ond 


For Better Teaching of H]S TORY 


A good memory is an asset to every pupil. But more important is the ability to understand—to comprehend, to think 
constructively. That, rather than memorizing of facts, is every teacher’s objective. 


Now teachers can accomplish this easily—simply, by following the methods incorporated in the textbook just off the 


UNITED STATES HISTORY BY UNITS 


By Robert B. Weaver and Howard C. Hill 
of The Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago. 


a complete course in United States History in nine units and containing a full 
explanation of the unitary plan as applied to the field of Social Science. 


The instructional materials in this textbook now presented for the first time 
for use by teachers, are the result of experimentation and study on the part of the 
authors over a period of five years—and have been tested and successfully used in 
many school systems the country over. 


Teacher's Edition—Contains Part 1 which deals with methods employed in the unitary plan; 
also Part 2, the units and tests. Price with key—$1.50 postpaid. 


tai 


How negro slavery was 
destroyed. 

How Americans won the 

est. 

How big business de- 
veloped in the United 
States. 

How America became a 
World Power. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. How our national govern- 
6. 
8. 
9. 


Part 2 only, and is intended for classroom use. It is bound in paper 
has perforated pages so that each test may be removed. Price—60¢ postpaid. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Write for your copy today 


154 East Erie St., Chicago, Il. 
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Stanford Univ.; Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press; 151 
pp.; $1.50. 

Smith Henry J. Chicago’s great century, 1833-1933. 
Chicago: Consolidated Publishers, 537 S. Dearborn 
St.; 198 pp.; $1.00. 

Snavely, Tipton R. and others. State grants-in-aid in 
Virginia. N.Y.: Century Co.; 259 pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; 
$2.50. 

Standing Bear, Chief Luther. Land of the Spotted 
Eagle [life of Sioux Indians]. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin; 278 pp.; $3.00. 

Stokes, Isaac N. P. and Haskell, D. C. American his- 
torical prints. N.Y.: N.Y. Pub. Library; 268 pp.; 
$2.50. 

Swain, Joseph W. Beginning the twentieth century. 
N.Y.: Norton; 642 pp. (10 p. bibl.) ; $4.75. 

Swiggett, Howard. War out of Niagara; Walter But- 
ler and the Tory Rangers. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. 
Press; 334 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 

Thompson, Warren G. and Whelpton, P. K. Popu- 
lation trends in the United States. N.Y.: McGraw- 
Hill; 425 pp.; $4.00. 

Wirth, Fremont P. and Thompson, W. A history of 
American Progress. Boston: Heath; 560 pp.; $1.52. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Andreades, A. M. A history of Greek public finance, 
Vol. 1. Cambridge: Harv. Univ. Press; 432 pp.; 
$6.00. 

Baur, Paul V. C. and others, editors. The excavations 
at Dura-Europos; preliminary report of work from 
Oct., 1930—March, 1931. New Haven: Yale Univ. 


Burkitt, Miles C. The old stone age. N.Y.: Macmil- 
lan; 268 pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

Davies, Norman D. The tomb of Nefer-hotep at 
Thebes, 2 vols. N.Y.: Metropolitan Museum; 98, 
15 pp.; $25.00. 

Peake, Harold J. E. Early steps in human progress. 
Phila.: Lippincott; 268 pp.; $3.00. 

Pausanias. Description of Greece, Vol. 3, bks. 6-8. 
Loeb Classical Lib.]. N.Y.: Putnam; 441 pp.; 
2.50. 

Robinson, David M. The coins found at Olynthus in 
1931. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press; 125 
pp. ; $10.00. 

Robinson, David M. and others. Excavations at Olyn- 
thus, Part 5. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 318 
pp.; $15.00. 

Rose, John H. The Mediterranean in the ancient 
world, N.Y.; Macmillan; 195 pp.; $2.25. 

Runciman, Steven. Byzantine civilisation. N.Y.: Long- 
mans; 320 pp.; $5.00. 

Sayce, R. V. Primitive arts and crafts. N.Y.: Mac- 
millan; 304 pp.; $2.00. 

Strabo. The geography of Strabo, Vol. 8. [| Loeb Clas- 
sical Lib.]. N.Y.: Putnam; 510 pp.; $2.50. 

Tod, Marcus N., editor. A selection of Greek histori- 
cal inscriptions to the end of the fifth century, b.c. 
N.Y.: Oxford; 274 pp.; $3.25. 

Von der Osten, Hans H. and others. Discoveries in 
Anatolia, 1930-31. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press ; 
160 pp.; $2.00. 


Webster, Hutton. Early European civilization. Bos- 
ton: Heath; 810 pp.; $2.12. 

Modern European civilization. Boston: Heath; 831 
pp.; $2.12. 
ENGLISH HISTORY 

Adventurers of Bermuda, (The); a history of the 
island from its discovery until the dissolution of the 
Somers Island Company in 1684. N.Y.: Oxford 
Univ. Press; 407 pp.; $4.75. 

Blunt, E. A. H. The caste system of northern India. 
N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 874 pp.; $4.75. 

Consitt, Frances. ‘The London Weavers’ Company; 
Vol. 1, from the twelfth century to the close of the 
sixteenth century. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 349 
pp.; $8.00. 

Gover, John E. B. and others. The place-names of 
Northamptonshire. N.Y.: Macmillan; 3863  pp.; 
$4.75. 

Hengham, Ralph de. Radulphi de Hengham summae. 
N.Y.: Macmillan; 178 pp.; $2.75. 

Henson, Herbert H., Bp. of Durham. The Oxford 
group movement, N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 82 pp.; 
$1.00. 

Keith, Arthur B. The constitutional law of the British 
Dominions. N.Y.: Macmillan; 548 pp.; $5.00. 

Marriott, John A. R. Oxford; its place in national his 
tory. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 210 pp.; $2.00. 

Mills, Lennox A. Ceylon under British rule, 1795-1932. 
N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 317 pp.; $4.25. 

Minney, R. J. India marches past | History of India}. 
N.Y.: Appleton; 292 pp.; $5.00. 

Muhlfield, Helen E., editor. A survey of the manor of 
Wye. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 833 pp. (11 p. 
bibl.) ; $4.00. 

Omond, J. S. Parliament and the army, 1642-1904. 
N.Y.: Macmillan; 195 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; $2.75. 

Owst, Gerald R. Literature and pulpit in medieval 
England. N.Y.: Macmillan; 640 pp.; $8.00. 

Power, Eileen, and Postan, M. M. Studies in English 
trade in the fifteenth century. N.Y.: Macmillan; 455 
pp.; $4.25. 

Sutherland, Lucy S. A London merchant, 1695-1774. 
N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 172 pp.; $3.00. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Davis, Jerome, editor. The new Russia; between the 
first and second five-year plans. N.Y.: John Day; 
279 pp. (7 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

Day, Clive. Economic development in modern Europe. 
N.Y.: Macmillan; 461 pp.; $2.50. 

Eells, Hastings. Europe since 1500. N.Y.: Holt; 682 
pp.; $2.90. 

Evans, I. O. The junior outline of history. N.Y.: Ap- 
pleton; 811 pp.; $2.00. 

Fedden, Katharine W. D. Manor life in old France 
from the journal of the Sieur de Gouberville, 1549- 
1562. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 244 pp.; $3.00. 

Ford, J. D. M. and Moffatt, L. G., editors. Letters 
of the court of John III, King of Portugal. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 188 pp.; $2.50. 

Jackson, J. H. Europe since the War; 1918-19382. 
N.Y.: Dutton; 142 pp.; $1.25. 

McClellan, George B. Modern 


Princeton: 


Italy. 
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Princeton Univ. Press; 329 pp. (15 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

May, Arthur. The age of Metternich, 1814-1848. N.Y.: 
Holt; 136 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $1.00. 

Nussbaum, Frederick L. A history of the economic in- 
stitution of modern Europe. N.Y.: F. S. Crofts; 464 
pp.3 $4.50. 

Pinnow, Hermann. History of Germany. N.Y.: Mac- 
millan; 481 pp.; $2.75. 

Seldes, George. World panorama, 1918-1933. Boston: 
Little Brown; 392 pp.; $3.00. 

Spinka, Matthew. A history of Christianity in the 
Balkans. Chicago: Amer. Soc. of Church History ; 
5757 University Ave.; 202 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; $4.50. 

Swain, James FE. The struggle for the control of the 
Mediterranean prior to 1848. Boston: Stratford ; 154 
pp. (7 p. bibl.) ; $2.00. 

van Zeeland, Paul. A view of Europe, 1932. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press; 165 pp.; $1.75. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Angell, James W., editor. The program for the world 
economic conference. Boston: World Peace Found.; 
98 pp.; $1.00. 

Harbord, James G. America in the World War. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin; 111 pp.; $2.00. 

Harmaja, Leo. Effects of the war on economic and 
social life in Finland. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 
135 pp.; $2.00. 

Richardson, Dorsey. Will they pay? a primer of the 
war debts. Phila.: Lippincott; 169 pp.; $1.00. 

Saneentte, Frank H. The A.B.C. of war debts, and the 


seven popular delusions about them. N.Y.: Harper; 
77 pp.; $1.00. 

Stewart, George. The White-armies of Russia. N.Y.: 
Macmillan; 482 pp. (12 p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 

von Hamel, J. A. Dantzig and the Polish problem. 
N.Y.: Carnegie Endow. for Internat. Peace ; 33 pp.; 
5e. 

von Rintelen, Captain. The dark invader [account of 
German secret service during the World War]. N.Y.: 
Macmillan; 287 pp.; $2.00. 

Wheeler- Bennett, John W. The wreck of reputations ; 
the political background of the Lausanne Agreement, 
1932. N.Y.: Morrow; 295 pp.; $3.00. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Coulton, G. G. Some problems in medieval historiog- 
raphy. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 38 pp.; 70c. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Baxter, James P., III. The introduction of the iron- 
clad warship. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 413 
pp.; $5.00. 

Gillespie, James E. A history of geographical discov- 
ery, 1400-1800. N.Y.: Holt; 119 pp. (3 p. bibl.); 
$1.00. 

James, M. R. and Jenkins, C. Descriptive catalogue 
of the Mss. in the library of Lambeth Palace, Pts. 
4 and 5. N.Y.: Macmillan; $3.50 each. 

Kawakami, Kiyoshi, K. Manchoukuo, child of con- 
flict. N.Y.: Macmillan; 319 pp.; $2.00. 

Koo, V. K. Wellington. Memoranda presented to the 


Carl Becker’s 
MODERN HISTORY 


richly contributes in collateral readings to your courses in high school 
ECONOMICS and PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


‘Today our boys and girls need every bit of advantage to be gained 
from a perspective on our social, economic, and political problems 


which history alone can give. 


If you do not know how perfectly Dr. Becker’s MODERN HISTORY 
meets this need nor his pre-eminent position in the field of history 
teaching, may we send you our complimentary monograph: 


CARL BECKER: HISTORIAN 
An Appreciation 


WE DO OUR PaRT 


Write to Department H-10 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Lytton Commission by the Chinese Assessor. Vol. 3. 
N.Y.: Chinese Cultural Soc., 743 Fifth Ave.; 1123 
pp.; $4.00. 

Lloyd, Lord. Egypt since Cromer, Vol. 1. N.Y.: Mac- 
millan; 401 pp.; $5.50. 

National Council for the Social Studies. Third Year 
Book; Supervision in the Social studies; 1933. 
Phila.: McKinley Pub. Co.; 260 pp.; $2.00. 

Powdermaker, Hortense. Life in Lesu; the study of 
a Melanesian society. N.Y.: Norton; 352 pp.; $4.00. 

Stevenson, Burton E., compiler. Great Americans as 
seen by the poets. Phila.: Lippincott ; 494 pp. ; $3.00. 

Swindler, Robert E. Social studies instruction in the 
secondary schools. N.Y.: Prentice-Hall; 348 pp.; 
$2.50. 

Thompson, John E. Mexico before Cortez. N.Y.: Scrib- 
ner; 308 pp.; $2.50. 

U. S. Dept. of State. Manchuria; report of the Com- 
mission of Enquiry appointed by the League of Na- 
tions. Wash., D.C.: Gov’t Pr. Off.; Supt. of Docs. 
148 pp.; 40c. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Weigall, Arthur E. P. B. Alexander the great. N.Y.: 
Putnam; 367 pp.; $3.90. 

Alexander, grand duke of Russia. Always a Grand 
Duke [memoirs]. N.Y.: Farrar and Rinehart; 309 
pp.; $3.00. 

Zweig, Stefan. Marie Antoinette. N.Y.: Viking Press; 
491 pp.; $3.50. 

Smith, William E. The Francis Preston Blair family 
in politics. 2 vols. N.Y.: Macmillan; 527, 529 pp. 
(14 p. bibl.) ; $7.50. 

Simon Bolivar, Bibliography of Wash., D.C.: Pan- 
American Union; 107 pp. 

Wilson, Robert M. Napoleon’s mother. Phila.: Lip- 
pincott ; 276 pp.; $3.00. 

Collison-Morley, Lacy. The story of the Borgias. N.Y.: 
Dutton; 339 pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $3.95. 

Garvin, James L. The life of Joseph Chamberlain. Vol. 
2, 1885-1895. N.Y.: Macmillan; 654 pp.; $5.00. 
Ramsey, Robert W. Henry Cromwell [the Protector’s 
youngest son]. N.Y.: Longmans; 400 pp. (2 p. 

bibl.) ; $4.50. 

Lamont, Thomas W. Henry P. Davison. N.Y.: Harper; 
895 pp.; $3.50. 

Bishop, Morris G. The odyssey of Cabeza de Vaca. 
N.Y.: Century Co.; 313 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 
Robertson, J. A., editor and translator. True relation 
of the hardships suffered by Governor Hernando de 
Soto . . . during the discovery of the province of 
Florida. Vol. 2. De Land, Fla.: State Hist. Soc.; 

$75.00 set. 

Gwynn, Denis R. De Valera. N.Y.: Dutton; 286 pp.; 
$3.50. 

Kite, Elizabeth S. Brig. Gen. Louis Lebégue Daportail 
Commandant of Engineers in the Continental Army, 
1777-1783. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; $2.50. 

Wise, W. E. Thomas Alva Edison. Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Nally; 252 pp. (7 p. bibl.) ; $2.00. 

Fithian, Philip V. of Greenwich, New Jersey, chaplain 
in the Revolution, 1776, letters to his wife. Vineland, 
N.J.: Frank D. Andrews; 48 pp.; $1.00. 


Young, G. M. Gibbon, N.Y.: Appleton; 187 pp.; $1.50. 

Crabités, Pierre. Gordon; the Sudan and Slavery. 
N.Y.: Dutton; 344 pp. ; $3.75. 

Wortham, H. E. Chinese Gordon. Boston: Little, 
Brown; 325 pp.; $3.50. 

Handasyde, Elizabeth. Granville, the polite; life of 
George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, 1666-1735. 
N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 296 pp. ; $3.75. 

Clinchy, Everett R. The strange case of Herr Hitler. 
N.Y.: John Day; 30 pp.; 25c. 

Wallach, Sidney. Hitler, menace to mankind. N.Y.: 
Emerson Bks.; 28 pp.; 35c. 

Hampton, Vernon B. Breasting world frontiers; Her- 
bert Hoover’s achievements. Stapleton, N.Y.: Wil- 
lig Press; 129 pp.; $1.75. 

Hoover, Herbert C. Hoover after dinner. [addresses]. 
N.Y.: Scribner; 156 pp.; $2.00. 

Graham, Stephen. Ivan the Terrible. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press; 345 pp.; $3.00. 

James, Marquis. Andrew Jackson, the border captain. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill; 461 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; 
$3.75. 

Keene, Benjamin. The private correspondence of Sir 
Benjamin Keene. N.Y.: Macmillan; 586 pp.; $7.00. 

Krupskaya, Nadezhda K. Memories of Lenin, Vol. 2. 
N.Y.: Internat. Publishers; 252 pp.; $1.50. 

Stalin, Josef. Leninism, Vol. 2. N.Y.: Internat. Pub- 
lishers; 468 pp.; $2.50. 

McMurtry, R. G. The Lincolns in Elizabethtown, Ken- 
tucky. Ft. Wayne, Ind.: Lincolniana Publishers; 16 
pp.; 25c. 

Smith, Webster. The Kingfish; a biography of Huey 
P. Long. N.Y.: Putnam; 286 pp.; $2.50. 

Pargellis, Stanley M. Lord Loudoun in North America. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 405 pp. (13 p. 
bibl.) ; $4.00. 

Kuiper, Barend K. Martin Luther. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Wm. B. Erdmanns; 298 pp.; $2.00. 

Malone, Dumas, editor. Dictionary of American biog- 
raphy; Vol. 11, Larned-McCracken. N.Y.: Scribner; 
630 pp.; $12.50. 

Painter, Sidney. William Marshal, Knight-errant, 
baron, and regent of England. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press; 316 pp.; $3.00. 

Craigmyle, Thomas Shaw, Baron. John Marshall in 
diplomacy and in law. N.Y.: Scribner; 153 pp.; 
$1.75. 

Cecil, Algernon. Metternich, 1773-1859. N.Y.: Mac- 
millan; 353 pp.; $2.75. 

Roberts, Walter A. Sir Henry Morgan, buccaneer and 
governor. N.Y.: Covici-Friede ; 330 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; 
$3.00. 

Plomer, William C. F. Cecil Rhodes. N.Y.: Appleton; 
179 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; $1.50. 

Wilson, Robert M. The King of Rome. N.Y.: Apple- 
ton; 170 pp.; $2.00. 

Evans, John H. Joseph Smith, an American prophet. 
N.Y.: Macmillan; 458 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 

MacKenzie, Compton. Prince Charlie [Stuart]. N.Y.: 
Appleton; 175 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $1.50. 

Sun, Yat-sen. Sun Yat-sen, a source book. Los An- 
geles: Univ. of Southern California Press; 527 pp. 
(2 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 
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Cohane, David B. Practical political procedure. Bos- 
ton: Meador; 159 pp.; $1.00. 

Eriksson, Erik M. and Rowe, D. N. American Consti- 
tutional history. N.Y.: Norton; 538 pp.; $4.75. 

Hudson, Manley O., editor. The verdict of the League; 
China and Japan in Manchuria. Boston: World 
Peace Found.; 106 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; $1.00. 

Hudson, Manley O., editor. The verdict of the League: 
Columbia and Peru at Leticia; the official documents. 
Boston: World Peace Found.; 92 pp.; $1.00. 

Klein, Henry H. Politics, government and public utili- 
ties in New York City. N.Y.: Author, c/o I. Gold- 
man Co.; 80 Lafayette St.; 195 pp.; $1.50. 

Mallory, Walter H., editor. Political handbook of the 
world, 1933. N.Y.: Harper; 202 pp.; $2.50. 

Moore, John Bassett, editor. International adjudica- 
tions—ancient and modern. Modern series, Vol. 5. 
N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 517 pp.; $2.50. 

Schuman, Frederick L. International politics. N.Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 943 pp.; $4.00. 

Seasongood, Murray. Local government in the United 
pag Cambridge: Harv. Univ. Press; 153 pp.; 

1.50. 

Tanney, Joseph P. Sovereignty. Wash., D.C.: John 
Byrne & Co.; 159 pp.; $1.00. 

Webster, Charles K. The League of Nations in theory 
and practice. Boston: Houghton Mifflin; 320 pp. (5 
p. bibl.) ; $2.75. 

Young, Jeremiah S. and Wright, E. Y. Unified Ameri- 
can Government. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill; 737 pp. (6 
p. bibl.) ; $1.75. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


CompiLep sy Leo F. Srockx, Pu.D. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Has History Value? J. T. Adams (Forum, August). 

The Personal Equation in History. E. M. Hulme (Pa- 
cific Historical Review, June). 

The Relativity of History. C. W. Cole (Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, June). 

The Study of International History. C. K. Webster 
(History, July). 

Economic History and the Economist. M.S. Handman. 
(Journal of Political Economy, June). 

Propaganda and Public Opinion. (London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, May +). 

History in the Machine Age. A. C. Krey (Minnesota 
History, March). 

The Study of the History of Religion. A. D. Nock 
(Hibbert Journal, July). 

Humanism and Church History. L. H. Hough (Con- 
gregational Quarterly, April). 

Trade Cycles in the Nineteenth Century. W. O. Hen- 
derson (History, July). Historical revision. 

A Century of Progress in the Social Sciences. L. L. 
and J. S. Bernard (Social Forces, May). 


The Rise and Fall of Feudal Law. C. S. Lobingier 
(Cornell Law Quarterly, February). 

The Maya and Modern Civilization. Robert Redfield 
(Scientific Monthly, August). 

Quirinius and the Census of Judaea. Lily R. Taylor 
(American Journal of Philology, April, May, June). 

The Ancient Cycle of War. Hoffman Nickerson (Army 
Ordnance, March-April). 

Some Notes on the War with the Homonadeis. T. R. S. 
Broughton (American Journal of Philology, April, 
May, June). 

The Graeco-Roman View of Jews and Judaism in the 
Second Century. Norman Bentwich (Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, April). 

Herodotus on the Pelasgians in Attica. A. G. Laird 
(American Journal of Philology, April, May, June). 

Julius Caesar: Man or Superman? R. S. Conway 
(Quarterly Review, July). 

The Opposition to Caesar-Worship. E. F. Scott 
(Church History, June). 

Why Did Decius and Valerian Proscribe Christianity ? 
G. T. Oborn (Church History, June). 

Lucan and Civil War. Eva M. Sanford (Classical Phil- 
ology, April). 

Some Traces of Serfdom in Cicero’s Day. R. M. Hay- 
wood (American Journal of Philology, April, May, 
June). 

An Earlier League of Nations and Why It Failed. 
Lord Rennell of Rodd (English Review, July). Un- 
der Pius IT. 

Some Reflections on Medieval Studies. C. C. H. Wil- 
liamson (Parents Review, July). 

Medieval Carpet-Baggers. E. W. Pavenstedt (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, April). 

Some Notices of Books in the East in the Period of the 
Crusades. J. S. Beddie (Speculum, April). 

Economic Rationalism in the Late Middle Ages. N. S. 
B. Gras (Speculum, July). 

Medieval and Early Modern Cycle of War. Hoffman 
Nickerson (Army Ordnance, May-June). 

Relations between the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches in the 18th and 19th Centuries. A. R. 
Wentz (Lutheran Church Quarterly, July). 

The European Naval Situation during the Early Years 
of the Thirty Years War. F. J. Bowman (Pacific 
Historical Review, June). 

The Influence of Rousseau on Political Opinion, 1760- 
95. David Williams (English Historical Review, 
July). 

The Negro Race in French Literature. Fernand Masse 
(Journal of Negro History, July). 

French Medieval Artillery. R. R. McCormick (Field 
Artillery Journal, March-April). 

The Abjuration of Henry of Navarre. A. G. Williams 
(Journal of Modern History, June). 


No. 2, New York State Historical 
story of Walter Butler, valiant, 
OUT OF luckless Loyalist who led the Tory 
NIAGARA Rangers in the Revolution. $3.50. 


Columbia University Press, 2960 


By Howard Swiggett Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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French Colonial Policy: the Decline of “Association.” 
M. M. Knight (Journal of Modern History) 

The Vendée Rising of 1832. Tancred Borenius (Dublin 
Review, April). 

The Peace Negotiations of the Avignon Popes. J. G. 
Gruber (Catholic Historical Review, July). 

Admiral Antonio Eulate. A. F. Mendez, C. S. C. (His- 
panic American Historical Review, August). 

The Puerto Bello Fairs. A. C. Loosley (Hispanic 
American Historical Review, August). 

The Teutonic Knights. (London Times Literary Sup- 
plement, April 27). 

A Forgotten Historian (Otto of Friesingen). R. B. 
Lloyd (Church Quarterly Review, April).) 

Moser and the Rise of National Thought in Germany. 
R. R. Ergang (Journal of Modern History, June) 
Prince Biilow and His Memoirs. G. P. Gooch (History, 

July). 

The Jews in Germany. Israel Cohen (Quarterly Re- 
view, July). 

The Sources and Literature of Jacob van Artevelde. 
H. S. Lucas (Speculum, April). 

Reformation Contacts with Zurich (1530-1575). H. A. 
Clay (Modern Churchman, June). 

The Influence of Geography upon the History of Bo- 
hemia, W. W. Ristow (Bulletin of the Geographical 
Society of Philadelphia, April). 

Genoese Trade with Northwest Africa in the Twelfth 
Century. H. C. Krueger (Speculum, July). 

The Press in Soviet Russia. Mare Jarye (Slavonic Re- 
view, April). 

Religious Policy of the Soviet Union. J. M. O'Sullivan 
(Studies, June). 

Gustavus Vasa and Russia, 1555-1557. Waldemar 
Westergaard (Pacific Historical Review, June). 

The New Crisis in Russia. Bernard Pares (Slavonic 
Review, April). 

The Development of Manchuria. Bern Anderson (U.S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings, May). 

The Recognition of Roumanian Independence. W. N. 
Medlicott (Slavonic Review, April). 

Ignatyev at Constantinople, II. B. H. Sumner (Sla- 
vonic Review, April). 

Japanese Imperialism. H. M. Vinacke (Journal of 
Modern History, September). Review article. 

How Asia Used to Drip at the Spout into America. 
Marius Barbeau (Washington Historical Quarterly, 
July). 

Slavery and Abolition in Brazil. P. A. Martin (His- 
panic American Historical Review, May). 

The Chilean Revolution of 1931. C. H. Haring (His- 
panic American Historical Review, May). 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in the Reign of Eegberht. 
A. Jean Thorogood (English Historical Review, 
July). 

Aethelwig, Abbot of Evesham, II. R. R. Darlington 
(English Historical Review, April). 

The Assize Utrum and Canon Law in England. S. E. 
Thorne (Columbia Law Review, March). 

Some Aspects of Withernam or the English Medieval 


System of Vicarious Liability. E. F. Meyer (Specu- 
lum, April). 

Theological Schools in Medieval England. G. Hjork 
(Church Quarterly Review, July). 
Medieval Nunneries. H. P. Palmer 

July). 

Poor Relief in the Middle Ages. G. G. Coulton (Quar 
terly Review, April). 
Butchering in Medieval 

(Speculum, July). 

The Beginnings of the House of Commons. W. A. Mor- 
ris (Pacific Historical Review, June). 

Parliamentary Confirmations of the Great Charter. 
Faith Thompson (American Historical Review, 
July). 

Clerical Proctors in Parliament and Knights of the 
Shire, 1280-1374. Edith C. Lowry (English His- 
torical Review, July). 

Collection of the Wages of the Knights of the Shire 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. C. La 
tham (English Historical Review, July). 

The House of Lords and Legislation: a Histories] Sur 
vey. A. L. Rowe (Political Quarterly, July-Septem 
ber). 

Reélection to Parliament in the Reign of Richard II. 
N. B. Lewis (English Historical Review, July ). 

The Will of Henry VII. H. M. Smith (Church Quar 
terly Review, July). 

Married Clergy and Pensioned Religious in Norwich 
Diocese, 1555, II. Geoffrey Baskerville (English 
Historical Review, April). 

The Bill for Abolishing the Pope (1559). A. G. Smith 
(Dublin Review, July). 

The Essex Election of 1604. Mary Bohannon ( 
lish Historical Review, July). 

Parliament and the Press, LI. W. M. Clyde (Library, 
June). 

Samuel Pepys: His Shorthand Books. W. J. Carlton 
(Library, June). 

The Constitutional Importance of the “Commissioners 
for Wool” of 1689: an Administrative /xperiment 
of the Reign of William IIT. R. M. Lees (Feo- 
nomica, May). 

Spanish Treasure, Casual Revenue of the Crown. C. H. 
Karraker (Journal of Modern JTistory, September ). 

An Examination of the Reputation of Captain Kidd. 
Frank Monaghan (New York History, July). 

The South Sea Company, 1711-1855. D. L. Cherry 
(Dalhousie Review, April). 

George Canning, the Catholics, and the Holy See. Har- 
old Temperley (Dublin Review, July ). 

The Attempts of Briggs and Company to Guide British 
Policy in the Levant in the Interest of Mehemet Ali 
Pasha, 1821-41. F. S. Rodkey (Journal of Modern 
History, September ). 

Wilberforce and the Anti-Slavery Movement. W. I. 
Gray (Quarterly Review, July). 

William Cobbett’s England, M. F’. Modder (London 
Quarterly and Holborn Review, April). 

Thomas Creevey Reconsidered. John Gore (Quarterly 
Review, April). 

Joseph Chamberlain. Ian Malcolm (Quarterly Review, 


April). 


(Churchman, 


London. E. L. Sabine 
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The Oxford Movement. FE. G. Selwyn (Quarterly Re- 
view, April). 

The Oxford Movement. W. B. Brash (London Quarter- 
ly and Holborn Review, April). 

The Flying Start of the Oxford Movement. J. * Hun- 
kin (Contemporary Review, May). 

The Dragons of Wessex and Wales. J. S. P. Tatlock 
(Speculum, April). 

Irish Immigration into Great Britain in the Nineteenth 
Century. J. H. Clapham (Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Historical Sciences, July). 

Some Irish Leaders in Canada. P. W. Browne (Stud- 
ies, June). 

Recent German Books relating to Canada with Some 
Remarks on Early Publications. Louis Hamilton 
(Canadian Historical Review, June). 

False Political Phrases. J. S. Ewart (Canadian His- 
torical Review, June). 

Sources for the History of the Catholic Church in the 
Public Archives of Canada. A. G. Doughty (Catholic 
Historical Review, July). 

The Legal Status of the Bishop of Quebec. H. J. Som- 
ers (Catholic Historical Review, July). 

Bishop Briand and the American Revolution. S. K. 
Wilson (Catholic Historical Review, July). 

The Garrison of Fort Wellington: a Military Dispute 
during the Fenian Troubles. C. P. Stacey (Canadian 
Historical Review, June). 

A Scots-Canadian Settlement. 
Magazine, May). 

The Baronets of Nova Scotia: 


John Nicoll (Scots 


Their Creation and 


Early History. Anderson Grant (Scots Magazine, 
May). 

Prince Edward Island and Confederation. J. A, Max- 
well (Dalhousie Review, April). 

Confederation in Prince Edward Island. D. C. Harvey 
(Canadian Historical Review, June). 

The Secession Mevement in the Commonwealth of 
Australia, F. A. W. Gisborne (Empire Review, Au- 
gust). 

Egypt since Cromer. Duff Cooper (Quarterly Review, 
April). 

GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

The Belgian Military Conversations of 1912. Emile 
Cammaerts (Contemporary Review, July). 

Jaroslavice, 1914. Beda von Berchem (Cavalry Jour- 
nal, May-June). 

The Germans in the Spring and Summer of 1915. 
(Army Quarterly, July). 

With the British Army in Constantinople. Sir T. O. 
Marden (Army Quarterly, July). 

The Bloody Somme. Lt. Col. C. W. Ford (Fighting 
Forces, June). 

The Other Side of the Hill, IX. (Army Quarterly, 
July). The Somme, September 15, 1916. 

Verdun. R. de la Bere (Fighting Forces, April). 

The German Offensive against the Chemin-des-Dames. 
G. C. Wynne (Army Quarterly, April). 

The End of the Battle of Montfaucon. Col. C. H. 
Lanza (Field Artillery Journal, July-August). 

The Last Sortie of the German Fleet. D. D. Mercer 
(U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, May). 


Successful 


calls for Visual Aids. 
¥ Check up with the D-G Line! 


HISTORY WALL MAPS 
Breasted-Huth-Harding Series 
Hart-Bolton Matteson Series 
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DENOYER-GEPPERT | 
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DESK MAP MATERIALS 
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New History Atlases at prices Paper Wall Outline Maps 48x36” 
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GLOBES Maps 

Every history room should have COLORED HISTORY WALL 

mail the coupon for full tihaiiiasatees 
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Notes on the Palestine Campaign. A. H. Burne (Fight- 
ing Forces, April). 

Russia’s Original War Plan and Its 1915 Modifica- 
tions. Gen. Youri Danilov (Coast Artillery Journal, 
March-April). 

Private American Loans to the Allies, 1914-1916. R. 
W. Van Alstyne (Pacific Historical Review, June). 

America at War: Pershing v. Peyton March. Capt. Lid- 
dell Hart (Fighting Forces, June). 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


American Nationalism: a Study. Roger Shaw (Con- 
temporary Review, July). 

American Military History. C. C. Benson (Army Ord- 
nance, March-April ; Coast Artillery Journal, March- 
April). 

High-School Textbooks in Government. J. H. Mac- 
Cracken (Educational Record, April). 

Notes Supplementary to ‘Relations between Negroes 
and Indians.” K. W. Porter (Journal of Negro His- 
tory, July). 

Prehistoric American Diet. G. A. Black (Indiana 
Magazine of History, June). 

The Origins of Separation of Powers in America. B. 
F. Wright, Jr. (Economica, May). 

Did Americans Originate the Conditional Most-Fav- 
ored-Nation Clause? V. G. Setser (Journal of Mod- 
ern History, September). 

Early History of American Ordnance, I, II. Gen. W. 
H. Tschappat (Army Ordnance, May-August). 

The Reaction of American Scientists to Darwinism. B. 
J. Loewenberg (American Historical Review, July). 

Revaluing George Bancroft. N. H. Dawes and F. T. 
Nichols (New England Quarterly, June). 

Sectionalism in the United States. Donald Davidson 
(Hound and Horn, July). 

Turner’s Frontier Philosophy. Joseph Schafer (Wis- 
consin Magazine of History, June). 

The Third Party Tradition in American Politics. J. D. 
Hicks (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

British Recognition of American Speech in the Eight- 
eenth Century. A. W. Read (Dialect Notes, July). 

Human Geography of the South. J. W. Patton (Ten- 
nessee Historical Magazine, July, 1932). 

Anthropology in Florida. Rhea M. Smith (Quarterly of 
the Florida Historical Society, April). 

Permanent Elements from Colonialism in American 
Christianity. A. R. Wentz (Lutheran Church Quar- 
terly, April). 

Where George Washington Was Born. H. M. Albright. 
(Tyler’s Quarterly, July). 

George Washington and Jersey City. W. H. Richard- 
son (Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety, April). 

British Payments in the American Colonies, 1685-1715. 
Curtis Nettels (English Historical Review, April). 
Anglo-English Communications of Three Colonial 
Scholars, 1700-1775. R. H. Cardwell (Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, July, 1932). John Bartram, 

Humprey Marshall, Benjamin Franklin. 

Fort Necessity. H. M. Smith, Jr. (Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, July). 

The First William Bird of Charles City Co., Va. R. A. 


Stewart (Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, July). 

Dr. Mitchell, M.D., F.R.S., of Virginia, IV. Herbert 
Thatcher (Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, April). 

The Founders of New England. H. F. Barker (4 meri- 
can Historical Review, July). 

The Treasure Trove of William Phips. R. H. George 
(New England Quarterly, June). 

Why the “Vineyard?” Fulmer Mood (New England 
Quarterly, March). Martha’s Vineyard. 

A Puritan Counter-Reformation. E. B. Greene (Pro- 
ceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
April). 

Religion, Finance, and Democracy in Massachusetts. 
J.C. Miller (New England Quarterly, March). 

Old Ireland in New England: a Chapter in American 
Literary History. Michael Earls (Month, August). 

A Maryland Governor Who Never Governed. B. H. 
Griswold, Jr. (Maryland Historical Magazine, 
June). Sir Wm. Davenant, appointed Feb. 1650. 

Land Policies and Administration in Colonial Mary- 
land, 1753-1769. P. H. Giddens (Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, June). 

Criminal Law in Colonial New York. T. R. Naughton 
(New York History, July). 

Colonial Travelers on Long Island. Ettie C. Hedges 
(New York History, April). 

Johnson of the Mohawk. A. G. Bradley (Army Quar- 
terly, April). 

English Interest in the Fur-Trade of Hudson Bay be- 
fore 1670. Dorothy E. Long (Canadian Historical 
Review, June). 

Domine Everhardus Bogardus. Quirinus Breen 
(Church History, June). Early minister in New 
Netherland. 

William Penn. W. W. Comfort (General Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle, April). 

Gulielma Maria Springett, First Wife of William Penn. 
M. A. Leach (Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, April). 

Legislative Divorce in Colonial Pennsylvania. W. R. 
Riddell (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, April). 

The Historical Background of Franklin’s Tree. C. F. 
Jenkins (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, July). 

The Iron Plantations of Early Pennsylvania. A. C. 
Bining (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography, April). 

Cesar Ghiselin, Philadelphia’s First Gold and Silver- 
smith, 1693-1733. H. E. Gillingham (Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, July). 

Additions to the History of the Swiss Colonization 
Projects in Carolina. Géza Schiitz (North Carolina 
Historical Review, April). 

The First Twelve Years of Printing in North Carolina, 
1749-1760. D. C. MeMurtrie (North Carolina His- 
torical Review, July). 

The Spanish Era in Georgia and the English Settle- 
ment in 1733. J. R. Anderson (Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, June). 

Don Miguel Wall and the Spanish Attempt against the 
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Announcing 


PRIMER 


OF THE 


NEW DEAL” 


OW, teachers and students can study the “new deal” 

program. “A Primer of the New Deal,” just published, 
brings you the full, connected story about all the recovery 
measures—the fifteen major acts of the last Congress. It 
explains in detail just what these measures are, what they 
are designed to accomplish, and enables the student to un- 
derstand what the Federal Government has done and is 
doing to improve our social and economic conditions. Th« 
book is complete—just read the chapter heading. 


Every Student Needs This Book 


The new laws, the new powers of the President, the at- 
tempts being made to restore prosperity definitely affect the 
lives of all students now and in the years to come. It is es- 
sential for every student to study what has been done and 
watch what is taking place, for we are witnessing the most 
significant events of modern history. If there ever was a 
time when students need information about what the gov- 
ernment is doing, it is now. Only through education is it 
possible to prevent costly mistakes when presenting a new 


program. 
Written By School Men! 


“A PRIMER OF THE NEW DEAL” was written by 
E. E. Lewis, Professor of Education, Ohio State University, 
with the assistance of forty principals and superintendents. 
The material is organized in twenty units of from two to 
four pages each and the book contains nearly one hundred 
charts, photographs and cartoons. 


Easy to Understand 


This Primer is not heavy reading. It is written in language 
that any junior or senior high school student can under- 
stand. It is a fascinating book on the most important topics 
in the world today—the attempts being made to restore 
prosperity in our country. 


Useable in All Classes 


This booklet may be used in classes in civics, government, 
history, problems of democracy, economics and other social 
science fields. It is an up-to-the-minute text that all students 
will find profitable. 


Send Your Order to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1021 FILBERT STREET 


1. The Heart of the New Deal 
2. How We Got Into This Mess 
* 3. The President Becomes the Big Boss 
4. Bird’s-eye View of the New Deal 
5. A Happier Pay Day—National Industrial 
Recovery 
. Work in Place of Dole—Public Works 
Program 


6 
7. Uncle Sam Helps the Farmer—Farm 
Credit Administration 
8. Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—Agricultural 
Adjustment 
9. Making the Banks Safe—Glass-Steagall 
Banking 
0. The Rubber Dollar—Inflation 
1. The Tennessee Valley Authority—Muscle 
Shoals 
12. Happy Days for 300,000 Men—Civilian 
Conservation Corps 
13. Saving the Home Owner 
14. The Iron Horse at the Trough—Emer- 
gency Railroad Act 
15. Uncle Sam, the Friend in Need—Federal 
Emergency Relief 
16. Finding Jobs for Folks—Federal Em- 
ployment Service 


17. No More Gold Bricks—Federal Securities 
Act 


18. Balancing the National Budget 
19. Who Will Pay the Piper? 
20. Who’s Who in the New Deal 


A $3 Book for 35 Cents 


The price of the “A PRIMER OF THE NEW 
DEAL” is 35 cents, for single copies, and only 25 
cents, plus carrying charges, when purchased in 
quantities. This booklet contains 55,000 words, the 
equivalent of a 250 page book and if it had been 
published in book form, the price would be $3. 

Your students can secure ie: a few cents informa- 
tion that may be worth hundreds of dollars. Order 
copies for your classes today. 


—25¢—MAIL THIS COUPON—25<— 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
1021 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yes, I want copies of “A PRIMER of the NEW DEAL.” 
Ship immediately ...... copies to the address below. 
Price: 25c, per copy, plus carrying charges, in quantities 
of five or more; 35 cents for single copy. 
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Existence of Carolina and Georgia. J. T. Lanning 
(North Carolina Historical Review, July). * 

The Founding of the Church (of England) in Georgia 
Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell (Georgia Historical Quarter- 
ly, June). 

The Exclusion of the Scotch from Georgia. J. M. 
Graham (Georgia Historical Quarterly, March). 
Notes on the Continental Army, V. J. W. Wright (Wil- 
liam and Mary College Quarterly Historical Maga- 

zine, April). 

The Agents of the New England Colonies in the Revo- 
lutionary Period. Marguerite Appleton (New Eng- 
land Quarterly, June). 

Mob Activities in Revolutionary Massachusetts. R. S. 
Longley (New England Quarterly, March). 

Concerning the New Jersey Loyalists in the Revolu- 
tion. A. Van D. Honeyman (Proceedings of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, April). 

General] Casimir Pulaski: the First Chief of American 
Cavalry. V. L. Alski (Cavalry Journal, May-June). 

George Mason, the Statesman. R. W. Moore (Tyler’s 
Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 
April). 

Arthur Lee, a Neglected Statesman. L. G. Tyler (T'y- 
ler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Maga- 
zine, April). 

Trade Relations and the Establishment of the United 
States Consulates in Spanish America, 1779-1809. 
R. F. Nichols (Hispanic American Historical Re- 
view, August). 

Samuel Provoost, First Bishop of New York. EF. C. 
Chorley (Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, June). 

Jeffersonian Democracy. H. B. Parkes (Symposium, 
Juiy). 

Long Island’s Off-Shore Whaling. Jeanette E. Rattray 
New York History, April). 

Shipbuilding on the Western Waters, 1793-1817. L. D. 
Baldwin (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
June). 

The Architecture of Old Kentucky. Rexford Newcomb 
(Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society, 
July). 

North Carolina Congressional Elections, 1803-1810. 
D. H. Gilpatrick (North Carolina Historical Re- 
view, July). 

Pickering and the Embargo. H. P. Prentiss (Esser 
Institute Historical Collections, April). 

The Purpose of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. R. B. 
Guinness (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
June). 

Clans of the Western Apache. Grenville Goodwin (New 
Mexico Historical Review, July). 

The Spread of the Newspaper Press in New York be- 
fore 1830. M. W. Hamilton (New York History, 
April). 

The Old University of New Mexico at Santa Fe. F. D. 
Reeve (New Mezico Historical Review, July). 

The Lyceum in the Early West. L. H. Meeks (Indiana 
Magazine of History, June). 

Horace Greeley and the West. E. D. Ross (Mississip- 
pi Valley Historical Review, June). 


Vincennes and the Old Northwest. P. V. McNutt (Jn- 
diana Magazine of History, June). 

Early History of Vincennes University. H. R. Burnett 
(Indiana Magazine of History, June). 

The Press and the Constitution (Wisconsin). Kate F. 
Levi (Wisconsin Magazine of History, June). 

The Emergence of the North Star State. (Minnesota 
History, June). 1. The Creation of the Territory, D. 
E. Van Koughnet; 2. The Day of the Pioneer, T. C, 
Blegen; 3. Frontier Education, Lois M. Fawcett; 4. 
Early Transportation, A. J. Larsen; 5. Admission 
to the Union, A. J. Larsen; 6. The Heritage of 
Minnesota, F. B. Olson. 

Pioneers of German Lutheranism in Minnesota. Esther 
A. Selke (Minnesota History, March). 

Echoes of the Black Hawk War. A. O. Barton (JVis- 
consin Magazine of History, June). 

Henry Lewis and His Mammoth Panorama of the 
Mississippi River. M. N. Squires (Missouri Histori- 
cal Review, April). 

Background of the International Boundary Line of 
1819 along the Arkansas River in Colorado. Eleanor 
L. Richie (Colorado Magazine, July). 

United States-Argentine Commercial Negotiations of 
1825. Watt Stewart (Hispanic American Historical 
Review, August). 

Jackson’s Influence on Internal Improvements. V. L. 
Albjerg (Tennessee Historical Magazine, July, 
1932). 

The French Spoliation Claims, 1816-1836: a Study in 
Jacksonian Diplomacy. R. A. McLemore (Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, July, 1932). 

When Texas Owned New Mexico to the Rio Grande. 
F. S. Donnell (New Mevico Historical Review, 
April). 

Daniel Webster and Mexican Relations: the Sante Fe 
Prisoners. R. E. McClendon (Southwestern Histori- 
cal Quarterly, April). 

A Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo and of the 
Personnel of Its Defenders. Amelia Williams ( South- 
western Historical Quarterly, April, July). 

Crusading for Peace in Syracuse during the War with 
Mexico. C. J. DeWitt (New York History, April). 

The First Civil Government of New Mexico under the 
Stars and Stripes. P. A. F. Walter (New Me.ico 
Historical Review, April). 

Some General Aspects of the Gadsden Purchase. F’. A. 
Coffey (New Mezico Historical Review, July). 
Alexander S. Taylor, 1817-1876. R. FE. Cowan (Quar- 
terly of the California Historical Society, March). 

First bibliographer of California. 

A Census of California Spanish Imprints, 1833-1845. 
G. L. Harding (Quarterly of the California Histori- 
cal Society, June). 

The French Consulate in California, 1843-1856, IT. A. 
P. Nasatir (Quarterly of the California Historical 
Society, June). 

The Republic of Lower California, 1853-1854. R. K. 
Wyllys (Pacific Historical Review, June). 

The Oregon Trail. (London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, May 11). 

The Dilemma of Theodore Parker. H. S. Commager 
(New England Quarterly, June). 
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The Operations in the Oregon Country of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society and the American Tract Society 
before the Civil War. J. O. Oliphant (Washington 
Historical Quarterly, April). 

The Signers of the Oregon Memorial of 1838. C. J. 
Brosnan (Washington Historical Quarterly, July). 
The Walla Walla Separation Movement. C. S. Kings- 

ton (Washington Historical Quarterly, April). 

The Rocky-Bar Mining Company. C. L. Wheat (Quar- 
terly of the California Historical Society, March). 

Currency, Coinage, and Banking in Pioneer Colorado. 
L. R. Hafen (Colorado Magazine, May). 

The Vigilantes, Nebraska’s First Defenders. Olive 
Gass (Nebraska History Magazine, January- 
March). 

High Schools in Territorial Washington (continued). 
F. E. Bolton (Washington Historical Quarterly, 
July). 

Was there a Printing Press in Washington in 1844? 
D. C. MeMurtrie (Washington Historical Quarter- 
ly, July). 

Beginnings of the Press in South Dakota. D. C. Mc- 
Murtrie (Journalism Quarterly, June). 

Joseph B. McCullagh, XII. W. B. Stevens (Missouri 
Historical Review, July). 

Abiel Leonard, III. A. Culmer (Missouri Historical 
Review, July). 

The Senatorial Career of the Hon. Felix Grundy (con- 
tinued). Frances H. Ewing (Tennessee Historical 
Magazine, July, 1932). 

The Development of Education in New Jersey to 1871. 
N. R. Burr (Proceedings of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society, July). 

Franklin J. Moses, Jr., Scalawag Governor of South 
Carolina, 1872-1874. R. H. Woody (North Carolina 
Historical Review, April). 

An Episode in International Philanthropy. F. G. Pea- 
body (New England Quarterly, March). Relief ship 
from Boston during Franco-Prussian War. 

The Adjustment of the North Carolina Public Debt, 
1879-1883. B. U. Ratchford (North Carolina His- 
torical Review, July). 

Two Forgotten New England Reformers. Bertha M. 
Stearns (New England Quarterly, March). Mrs. 
Mary Gove Nichols and Dr. Thomas L. Nichols. 

The Camp Meeting in Ante-Bellum North Carolina. 
G. G. Johnson (North Carolina Historical Review, 
April). 

Some Aspects of American State Debts in the Forties. 
R.C. McGrane (American Historical Review, July). 

Geographic actors in Georgia Politics in 1850. Z. T. 
Johnson (Georgia Historical Quarterly, March). 

“Pro-Southern” Influences in the Free West, 1840- 
1865. H. C. Hubbart (Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, June). 

The Place of the American Civil War in the Evolution 
of War. Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller (Army Quarter- 
ly, July). 

The Nationalistic Tradition of the Civil War. R. H. 
Shryock (South Atlantic Quarterly, July). 


Trends toward the Formation of a Southern Con- 
federacy. G. W. Brown (Journal of Negro History, 
July). 

Sedans Insurrection of the Negroes and Northern 
Incendiarism. S. A. Ashe (T'yler’s Quarterly, July). 

The American Colkitto. I. R. Pennypacker (Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, April). 
General Sheridan. 

The Confederate Blockade Runners. Paul Hendren 
(U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, April). 

Coaling the Confederate Commerce-Raiders. H. A. 
Trexler (Georgia Historical Quarterly, March). 

The Evacuation of Richmond. Mrs, W. B. Lightfoot 
(Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
July). 

Missouri's Confederate State Capitol at Marshall, 
Texas. Frank Anderson (Missouri Historical Re- 
view, April). 

Causes of the Confederate Invasion of New Mexico. 
C. S. Walker (New Mezico Historical Review, 
April). 

Joseph Eggleston Johnston, Soldier and Man. R. M. 
Hughes (William and Mary College Quarterly His- 
torical Magazine, April). 

The Jeffersonian, Copperhead Newspaper. R. H. 
Abrams (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography, July). 

The Johnstown Flood. J. B. McMaster (Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, July). 

The Santiago Campaign, 1898. Maj. C. C. Drake 
(Quartermaster Review, March-April). 

The Lodge Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine. T. A. 
Bailey (Political Science Quarterly, June). 

The Multitude Incorporated. E. A. Collins (Missouri 
Historical Review, July). A scheme of the 90's to 
help finance Ruskin College. 

Society in Cariboo during the Gold Rush. Isabel M. L. 
Bescoby (Washington Historical Quarterly, July). 

American Recognition Policy toward the Republic of 
China, 1912-1913. M. E. Cameron (Pacific Histori- 
cal Review, June). 

John L. O'Sullivan and Manifest Destiny. J. W. Pratt 
(New York History, July). 

The Gerrymander System in Georgia. C. B. Gosnell 
(Social Forces, May). 

The Impeachment of James E. Ferguson (Texas). C. 
A. M. Ewing (Political Science Quarterly, June). 
The Preparation of an American Aristocrat (Mr. 
Justice Holmes). F. C. Fiechter, Jr. (New England 

Quarterly, March). 

President Roosevelt and Foreign Opinion. H. J. Laski 
(Yale Review, Summer). 

The Progress of the New Administration. T. W. Ar- 
nold and W. A. Sturgess (Yale Review, Summer). 

The Minnesota Historical Society in 1932. T. C. 
Blegen (Minnesota History, March). 

James Jackson Jarves, a Forgotten New-Englander. 
Theodore Sizer (New England Quarterly, June). 
Editor of first newspaper published in Hawaiian 
Islands, author, diplomat, art collector, etc. 
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WORKBOOKS??? 


BISHOP, WILLARD, ROBINSON 
Map Exercises, Syllabi, and Notebooks 


Thousands ofschools regularlychoose this series above all others. 
It includes a:workbook for each course in high-school history. 


Directed Studies in World History 


Rich in original activities and test material, this new work- 
book is a worthy accompaniment to the splendid new Pahlow: 
Man’s Great Adventure. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Write for further information. 


The Rise of American 
Commerce and Industry 


By S. E. ForMan. A thoughtful and fair- 
minded account of the commercial and 
industrial growth of the United States, 
written in an earnest, vigorous, and ap- 
pealing manner. It visualizes the pictur- 
esque drama of our country’s develop- 
ment, and brings into proper perspective 
the human factors that have contributed 
to our social, economic, and political 
progress. 


8vo, 500 pages Illustrated $2.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


THE AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


REVISED EDITION 
By 


S. E. FORMAN 


This is a complete revision of Forman’s well-known and 
widely used high school civics text. During the process 
of revision the author has rewritten the book, rearranging 
somewhat the organization of the material, adding con- 
siderably to the text, and inserting many new illustrations. 
THE AMERICAN Democracy for over a decade has main- 
tained an enviable position in the forefront of civics texts. 
It is a book of living civics, vital in its content, progressive 
in its point of view, thoughtful and fair in its judgments, 
and potent in its ability to lay a firm foundation of politi- 
cal intelligence. 


12 mo, 579 pages Illustrated $1.75 


